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THE FARMER OF TIPTREE HALL. 


On a fine morning in July, two hundred 
travellers might have been seen leisurely 
wandering along the road leading from the 
Kelvedon Railway Station to the good hostelry, 
the Star and Fleece. They had come down 
that morning from London by a special train. 
Before the doors of the Star and Fleece, upon 
the road that winds among the gabled houses 
and gardens of an Essex village, Kelvedon 
itself, horses stood ready caparisoned in vans, 
in carts, in phaetons, in waggons, in omnibuses, 
to convey the travellers to Tiptree Hall, for 
on that day the magician who, during the last 
eight years, has performed strange works 
upon the top of Tiptree Hill, had summoned 
men from afar to behold his annual display of 
gramarye. 

Mechi—for that is the magician’s name— 
dwelt for a long time as a necromancer in the 
heart of London, wearing outwardly the 
semblance of a tradesman, but prospering in 
trade by the exercise of magic. We have all 
heard of his work of art, commonly called the 
magic strop, out of which a few passes made 
with an edged tool are said to produce 
wonderful results. Carrying his magic with 
him into this and similar devices, it is not 
surprising that he should have at last gone 
so far as to succeed in making money. For 
the attainment of this result, it is reported 
that the necromancer needed aid from no less 
than three demons, named Sense, Energy, and 
Enterprise ; and it is believed by some that 
he has carried these demons with him to the 
country, together with a portion of the money 
they have made, and that there they are all 
labouring together to create a magic farm 
upon the top of Tiptree Hill. There are 
some, also, who state that, as there are necro- 
mantic crystals in which it is said that only 
the fresh eyes of children can see wonders, 
so the magic in the works on Tiptree Hill 
is of a kind that can be practised only by 
a person having his wits clear and his 
temper good. If so, the magician cannot be 
a man whose hall we shall be disinclined 
to. visit, 

We get, therefore, with a good will into 
the omnibus that is to carry us to Tiptree, 
and listen to the talk within, for the soil 


without is dreary and the dull road, about) 


which no tricks of gramarye have yet been 
played, : 


“Ts a straight ride unadvised by 
The least mischief worth a nay— 
Up and down—as dull as grammar on the eve 
of holiday.” 


A field outside, however, has suggested to 
some of our neighbours, who are all farmers 
visiting the magic farm, an animated dialogue 
on beans, and we have had mentally a heavy 
feed of beans, before new speakers arise, and 
there occurs a change of topic. 

The next topic is corn ; one inexpert theorist 
considering a whitened field to be white for 
the harvest, is informed that it is white with 
the multitude of blighted and dead stalks. 
The land is miserably poor ; in some places 
the earth is left without attempt at cultiva- 
tion, and shows but an inch or two of soil, 
where it has been cut for gravel. Then we 
come toa bare heath, Tiptree heath ; the Hall 
is close by. Surely no man, unless he meant 
to farm by magic, would have selected such 
inhospitable ground in which to sow his seed, 
and hope for increase. Here are fields of 
promising appearance, concerning which the 
omnibus conductor volunteers some informa- 
tion. He is a genius of the soil, in a loam- 
coloured suit, with stains of clay upon his 
person, who by some art has been trans- 
formed into an omnibus conductor. “ Ah,” 
he says, “ you hadn’t a seen carn like that 
some year ago. That’s Mr. Mechi’s doing. 
The people used to laugh at ’un, but you may 
see by the carn they ’ve picked up some of 
his ideas.” The genius of the soil is evidently 
glad of it, the soil itself seems to be glad of it, 
and send up its productions with a flourish. 

The heath, however, there is no denying. 
The genius of the soil points to luxuriant 
corn on one side of the way, and many voices 
ery (not from the bowels of the earth, but 
from the bowels of the omnibus,) “that’s 
Mechi’s!” We are at the outer gate of Tip- 
tree Hall, and from a patch of barren heath, 
left at the threshold to remind all comers of 
what had been, we pass instantly between. a 
wealth of shrubs ot flowers, and our omnibus 
drives up to the Hall door. 

Behind the door stands the magician, wel- 
coming those friends who in vans, carts, phae- 
tons, waggons, and omnibuses are collecting 
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on his farm. Horsemen and gig men, with 
carriage-men, arrive also, and some pedes~ 
trians; there will be three hundred of us 
here before the day is over. 

An annual agricultural gathering it is 
called ; but they are not all farmers who are 
here assembling, gossipping and making rapid 
attacks upon a lunch table in storming parties 
of fourteen. There are indeed. stout. farmers 
dressed for the day in white corduroys and 

ellow kids, blue stocks, and long napped 
ieee: who think themselves good food pro- 
ducers, as indeed they ought to be, for they 
are evidently good food consumers ; these form 
among themselves one or two incredulous 
knots, having no faith in magic about which 
they have many a time on their own clods 


—* among themselves in pleasant vein 
Stood scoffing.” 


But there are also farmers, whose stout 
frames and wholesome faces tell only of the 
healthy character of an occupation that has by 
no means dulled their minds. These, though 
they are some of them old men, have evidently 
come to learn what may be learnt. There 
are one or two young farmers with eye-glasses, 
hard faces and crops of hair that has been | 
well manured with grease about the roots: | 
these evidently have nothing to learn—but’ 
there are other young men about whom old 
men cluster, young men who have things to} 
teach, who have followed with keen eye the 
movements of the world, who have invented 
implements and given solid produce from 
their minds, who have themselves attained 
rank as magicians, and to whose call already | 
spirits of the soil yield up their hidden) 
treasures. 

There are others in this group of many- 
minded men who have a thoughtful town- 
bred’ aspect. Some are impressed with the) 
belief that there exists an intimate connexion | 
between health in houses and fertility in 
fields. Many men, therefore, whose names| 
are eminent among the advocates of public 
health, scholars and noblemen whose talents 
are devoted—as all talents ought to be devoted 
—to the furtherance of human progress, have 
come down to see the magic farm, and are 
now making assaults upon the farmer’s lunch. | 
The eyes of the country which communicate | 
with the great head through its optic’nerve, | 
the Press, are also here ; that is to say, there 
is a sprinkling of the representatives of news- | 
papers, If there be no magic in the matter, | 
certainly there must be marvel. If we are) 
to say no more than that a successful London 
tradesman has gone down to Essex and ap-; 
plied London habits: of free energy and enter- 
prise to the cultivation of the soil, it certainly | 
supplies us matter for reflection when we see 
him, as we now see Mr. Mechi (lunch being 
Jaid waste), set out from his own door to walk 
about his farm, followed and watched by 
three hundred men who represent all classes | 
of opinion, among whom are some of the 





leading farmers and sanitary reformers, with 
a fair representation of the educated classes 
in this country, of the nobility, the gentry, 
and the public in general, with the ambassa- 
dors to Loudon from America and Belgium. 
All these follow each other in a long file 
through the fields of Tiptree Hall to see and 
hear what has been done upon a farm of no 
greater extent than one hundred and fifty 
acres, 

We traverse a garden that is smiling where 
the heath once frowned, and walk through 
a shrubbery of laurels growing there in token 
of the victory obtained in the great battle of 
civilisation fought on Tiptree Hill; so we come 
upon the farm, and one field that is more espe- 
cially the farmer's field of glory. There isa 
piece of water near it, a small square cutting in 
the ground—some two feet square, perhaps; 
about this cutting the visitors collect. A pipe 
is discharging into it a full and even stream of 
water, which again passes out through another 
pipe, leaving’ a: clear little pool into which a 

rown jug is:dipped: The brown jug passes 
as a loving cup from lip to lip filled with 
delicious bog water. Bog water !—it may be 
magic, or it may be enterprise—but this fine 
field of ripening corn, four and a half quarters 
to the acre, was a bog when it was included 
in the: eligible site of Tiptree Farm. Horses 
that came too near the spot over which we 
are now walking cheerfully enough under the 
summer sun, sank as flies do in treacle, and 
had to be dragged out by their yoke-fellows. 
Drain-pipes were sunk some sixteen feet 
under the surface of the bog ; the water that 
was feeding on the substance of the land 
was caught in pipes, and carried off to feed 


| the land elsewhere with its own substance, 


This is. the water flowing for many hours 
daily by the square cutting over which we 
stand, and it supplies a large part of the 
water used for fertilising purposes through- 
out the farm. The bog land, after drainage, 
shrank asa sponge shrinks when the water 
is pressed out cf it, and its level fell several 
feet, so that the drain-pipes: do not. now lie 
at an unreasonable depth below the surface. 
The transformation of a bog into a wheat 
field is: good magic, or good work to be done 
before the farmers by a City tradesman. 

But the City tradesman’s farming does not 
pay. Certainly it has not paid up to the 
present time ; nobody gives franker or fuller 
means for ascertaining that than the Farmer 
of Tiptree Hall himself. It is not, however, 
every man who encloses bog land and heath 
when he desires to own a profitable farm. It 
should be remembered also that the energy 
of Leadenhall Street, first let loose upon Essex, 
would be likely to make awkward agricultural 
mistakes, and did make such mistakes, for 
which it received good-humouredly the 
amplest share of ridicule, and set to work 
about amending them with undiminished 
zeal, It should be remembered also that the 
desire of the Farmer of Tiptree Hall is not 
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himself to thrive by farming, but to show] 


others how they may doso. He-walks before | 
over uncertain ground, and bids men look 
and see where he treads: safely, and on such 
ground follow him; but where he trips or} 
gets into quagmire he desires: that they take 
warning by his mishap, and keep away. Tip- 
tree receives with open arms all promising | 
ideas on agriculture, but promise and per- 
formance do not always sing in tune together. 
An energetic temper of experiment must 
therefore cost its owner something for a little 
while, but in the end it will assuredly attain 
to results that reward every adventure. A 
squire of the old school does not expect to 
reap a sudden harvest when he plants oaks : 
that. sort of gain he designs for posterity. 
In like manner, the capital sunk in the Tip- 
tree soil cannot be realised in one or in a 
dozen harvests. In calculating profit and 
loss we must spread them over years, not 
only past years, but future years; and we 
shall find that instead of laying out his 
improvement money upon a present annual 
loss, Mr. Mechi is assuredly paying towards 
a good deferred annuity—a better one than 
could have been attained in three succes- 
sive life-times on the old follow-my-leader 
system. 

We are now, however, following our Jeader, 
among barley, wheat, and clover, noticing 
occasionally little pipes crossing our path, 
and men here and there sprinkling jets out 
into the sun from gutta percha hose, of a 
liquid that conveys its: name in scents upon 
the breeze—liquid manure. A. gentleman, 
laudably curious to ascertain the strength and 
quality of this fertilizer as employed on 
Tiptree Farm, takes up a little of it in the 
hollow of his hand and places it in contact 
with his nose. Here, near the farm buildings, 
is the great tank, to the mouth of which we 
mount up the side of a rough mound. A 
couple of trap-doors being opened, we look 
down -into a gloomy vault of the size of a 
small cottage, wherein there sleep, in a dull, 
heavy way, the remains of a great many 
things. Every atom of manure upon the 
farm, all offal, every dead dog or sheep, is 
buried here. Cattle dead of disease are 
skinned, cut into quarters and thrown down 
this trap-door. “ What is the density of this 
mass, Mr. Mechi?” “If we were all to 
jump in it would float us all, and an elephant 
or two into the bargain.” This is a country 
supply of Mechi’s Magic Paste intended to 
improve the blades of grass and corn. Any 
gruel so thick and slab never was yet con- 
eocted in a witch’s cauldron; a frog would 
be a ridiculous drop to throw into such a 
bucket ; and the farm labourers who “round 
about this cauldron go,” if they read Shaks- 
pere, must think him far from having attained 
sublimity in his ideal of a filthy mess. This 
is the filth collected on a single farm, every 
grain of which the seed upon the farm, 
fulfilling its appointed office in the scheme of 
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nature, is ready to convert into corn, cabbage, 
clover, and the like, which will again pass 
into flesh. This pool is not a Slough of 
Despond, but a true Bethesda to the sickly 
land about it. Over this pool we may well 
think how large a tank would be required: to 
hold the filth of London, and of many another 
city. Such filth lies partly stagnant under 
towns, and partly pours into their rivers ; it 
ripens crops for undertakers in the city, and 
yields crops for butchers and for bakers in 
the field. 

If we look down into the tank we: shall 
perceive, now that the pool is:stirred, no solid 
wheel could move in the thick mass to mix it 
properly ; what iron could not manage is 
done by the impalpable substance of the air. 
Powerful streams of air are forced in from 
below by the adjoining engine; these make 
their way upward, and slowly the huge mass 
stirs, the scum breaks upon its surface, and 
strange shapes of corruption rise to the top, 
slowly pass aside, and sink again. Water, 
drained from the farm—the water that once 
puffed the land up as a diseased excrescence 
—a bog tumour, flows into the tank, is mixed 
with the more solid matter, and havin 
thinned it to the due consistence, passes with 
it, in the form of liquid manure, through a 
pipe that lies under the strong thumb of a 
steam engine. Through a pipe five inches in 
diameter, the steam engine forces the fertilising 
stream into a series of tubes, which run under 
the brown skin of the soil as arteries run 
under our own skins, charged with nourish- 
ment. The blood-vessels of a farm are, of 
course, pipes of iron, arranged in a net-work 
not particularly close. It is only necessary 
that they should run to supply plugs fixed at 
regulated distances, from which a stream may 
be poured at will, as from a fire-plug in the 
street, through gutta percha hose. The force 
of the current at Tiptree, urged by an engine 
of very moderate horse-power, sends through 
a hose two hundred yards in length, a stream 
which is propelled to a distance of sixty feet 
from its point of escape into the open air. With 
such a piece of hose, therefore, the liquid 
manure may be made to fallin showers over a 
circle of soil having the plug for its centre, 
and a radius of two hundred and sixty feet. 
Fifteen plugs, with the help of gutta percha 
hose, suffice therefore to place every portion 
of the Tiptree Farm under the influence of 
this new system of irrigation. Of course 
there will be no manure heaps on a farm con- 
trived upon this system, which has been in 
operation for the last seven or eight months 
at Tiptree ; there will be no labour required 
for carting and spreading manure about the 
fields ; above all there will be no loss of any 
particle of matter. Whatever rots in the 
tank to-day will probably be growing in the 
field to-morrow ; there is no waste of matter 
and there is no waste of time. The manure 
heap might be transformed twice over into 
growing vegetables, and be back in the shape 
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of a double quantity of manur*, instead of | farmers who believe that ploughs and sickles, 
lying idle for a twelvemonth as it does occa-|nay, even spades, are things that did not 
sionally in the old-fashioned farm-yard.|attain their perfection fifty or a hundred 
Nothing lies idle at Tiptree. The tank is the | years ago, and are not, perhaps, perfect now. 
great stomach of the farm into which all | Here, for example, is a stand of spades and 
refuse goes as food, and forms the chyle that | forks, about which we assemble, and the man 
is to pass as the farm’s blood through pipes|in charge of them is brought at once into 
under the whole surface of the land. It| the focus of a hundred eyes. 
creates new life, out of which there comes new| The stand is made over a patch of the 
death, which returns to the great central | hardest soil, a spade is taken, and it is found 
stomach and builds up new life again. As|that with much effort it is simply impossible 
the boys manage at leap-frog, the pot here is| to dig with it efficiently in soil so hard. The 
always kept a boiling, and death in the pot|man then takes a light fork, weighing two 
becomes life in the pasture. pounds less than the agricultural fork 

The hose is of course managed without|commonly put into the hands of labourers, 
difficulty by a single man, who is able to irri-| Its five narrow prongs are of cast steel, and 
gate—that is to say, to manure in the most} it is completed of one solid piece without 
effectual way—a large field in acomparatively | joint or weld. With this fork the man 
little time. The cost of hose and piping is| proceeds to dig with wonderful facility the 
from three pounds fifteen shillings to four| heavy stony soil. The prongs of such forks 

unds an acre, “that is to say,” says the| yield place to the stones, and bend round 

‘armer of Tiptree, “if you go to the best | them, loosening the soil, springing instantly, 
market for your iron.” We come down from| when withdrawn, into their original form. 
the tank and pass into a clover-field to watch | A match was on one occasion tried between 
the simple process of irrigation with the hose.|two workmen, one of whom used the old- 
Velocity compensating for diminished space, | fashioned, rigid, and broad-bladed fork, the 
there is poured from the hose as much liquid |other used one of these light implements 
manure per minute as would flow in the|(Winton’s Parkes’s they are called) with 
same time through a pipe five inches in| narrow tines of elastic steel. The man with 
diameter at the pace of a common river| the light fork earned four shillings while the 
current, As the somewhat too balsamic|other was earning two shillings and three- 
shower falls before us, gentlemen who have| pence, and the heavy fork after the match 
not taken the precaution to select a safe point | required an outlay of sixpence for repairs. 
of view, put up the umbrellas that they had | The savings in repairs and renovation pay for 
been advised to bring by a merry shower in| the light fork several times in the course of a 
the morning. Liquid manure, however, forms | year, and in labour the saving is so great, 
the substance of the only showers that will| that a man using this fork is said to lift—by 
fall to day upon the fields of Tiptree. The| the saving of two pounds on each effort—five 
effect of this irrigation during past months /| tons less in the course of a day’s work than 
on the present crops, excited in the next] his old-fashioned neighbour. Some of these 
place the applause of farmers and the hopes|forks are made still lighter for the use of 
of sanitary reformers. children, who can earn good day wages by the 

Some time ago there was formed a com-| use of them at twelve-inch trenching. These 
pany in London for the conveyance of the| forks were regarded as playthings by the 
filth of the metropolis as sewage manure, at a| men when they were first brought to Tiptree, 
small price for delivery on farms in the sur-| but it was soon found that whoever could get 
rounding country. Whether the hopes of|one of them to use was saved twenty per 
that company be dormant now, whether the | cent. of labour, and was able to perform his 
company exists, we cannot tell; perhaps it} work more thoroughly than it could other- 
was a chicken broken prematurely from the} wise be done. Thus it appears that there 
shell; but, as surely as there are railways,|is room for Young Agriculture to display its 
and as surely as there is gas, and as surely as| brains, even upon a pitchfork. 
there is a penny post, so surely will the day}| Who is Young Agriculture ? We are sorry 
come when every town in England will per-| to be told that while the Agricultural College 
form for the surrounding country the work|at Cirencester is indeed prospering at last, 
now done by the tank for Tiptree Farm; and|and has now fifty pupils, not one of those 
the matter that makes putrid fever for our-| pupils is a farmer’s son, Who, therefore, is 
selves shall have no time allowed it to remain] Young Agriculture? A tradesman who 
in town and give out deadly fumes, but shall | brings brisk habits, sense, and enterprise out 
be carried off into the country to make bread | of the City is the representative of agriculture 
for those who may live after us. here on Tiptree Hill. Still there is hope. 

Little stands have been made about the| These earnest-looking farmers are not here 
farm by manufacturers, who take advantage | for nothing. This quick-eyed Scotchman, who 
of the agricultural gathering at Tiptree to| has travelled three or four hundred miles for 
display sucli tools and implements as are| the express purpose of seeing Tiptree, and is 
thought worth displaying. They are all such | now satisfying his own mind by comparing 
things as are designed for the satisfaction of! for himself the digging powers of the spade 
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and fork, has a model farm of his own down 
in the north, and is not here for nothing. 
These young men, who group round one of 
their companions lying on the grass, and 
look so much at home among the wheat, are 
first cousins of Young Agriculture at the 
least. One of them has invented a subsoil 
drainage plough. Give him an order, go to 
bed, and you will find drain pipes laid under 
your Jand next morning as cleverly as though 
the fairies had been working for you. You 
may detect cautious old farmers taking this 
near relation of Young Agriculture by the 
button, and whispering ideas of contracts in 
his ear. Others are godfathers or parents to 
reaping machines. ‘Three kinds of reaping 
machines stand here ready for action. The 
Farmer of Tiptree gives the word, the 
company of visitors form into a line along the 
path, some recklessly drive in among the 
grain to get. a better view, the word is given, 
and Crosskill’s machine charges the standing 
corn. The horses steadily advance, and as 
they pass we see the corn falling in sheaves, 
which a man forms with a rake as they 
fall, the crowd closes in and follows the 
machine over the clean stubble; a long 
strip of growing wheat is in a few minutes 
laid in sheaves, and the smooth surface of 
remaining stubble is declared by practised 
eyes to be superior to anything that they 
had ever seen upon a field that had been 
cut by sickle. 

When thrashing machines were introduced, 
the farmers said that straw was damaged by 
them, and that they never could be generally 
used. Few large farmers now thrash by flail. 
Reaping machines, let him croak who will, 
must follow. Here follows one already, 
McCormick’s upon Crosskill’s. Form line 
again, and gentlemen who run into the corn 
be generalled, and understand that treading 
the wheat down before the path of the 
machine, gives a bad chance to the inventor. 
No matter! The corn falls, and a revolving 
wheel doing the work that was done by the 
rake just now, the labour of the man is 
confined to the placing of each sheaf on one 
side. There is acomparing of stubbles ; Cross- 
kill’s machine is said by some to leave the 
best stubble, and McCormick’s to deposit 
most advantageously the fallen corn. No 
matter! Here comes Hussey’s as improved 
by Garrett. Each machine is to have two 
trials, and the Farmer of Tiptree Hall is 
enthusiastically urging them to charge into 
his immature crops, caring more for the 
ripening of agricultural ideas than for the 
ripening of an acre or two of his corn. Which 
is the best machine we are unable to say, the 
present best no doubt will in due time be 
bettered. With one of the machines as they 
are now made, two men and two horses can 
reap fifteen acres in a day. For the comfort 
of any one who wishes to see Young Agricul- 
ture prospering, we are glad to add that from 
one maker alone there have already issued 
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six hundred of these machines, which will be 
at work during the ees harvest, and 
that they are now being issued from the 
oe manufactory at the rate of about six a 
day. 

One of the reaping machines is next put to 
the severe test of mowing clover in a field 
that has been for some weeks overrun by 
sheep,—that is Hussey’s (Garrett’s edition) ; 
its cutting edge has been so much improved, 
that the machine trots round the field, along 
or across deep furrows, in all manner of 
directions, followed by a train of triumphing 
admirers. We enter into many conversations, 
sitting in the sun, with half the company who 
are now lagging among these machines ; but 
whether Garrett’s Hussey, Crosskill, or 
McCormick was the favourite machine, we 
are unable fairly to discover; each has its 
good points a its knot of true believers, 
It is pleasant work to do nothing now that 
the heat of afternoon is come upon us, nothing 
but sit on a machine and see a line of active 
men, some using their umbrellas now as 
parasols, trailing off in the distance following 
the indefatigable Tiptree marshal to review 
his pigs. We are too lazy to go to pigs, but 
it pleases our laziness to see these people 
travelling like a black train of ants by the 
ditch side; to hear the engine puffing, to 
watch the fertilising fountains playing in the 
distance like small waterspouts, such spouts 
as possibly might indicate a whale at sea. It 
is pleasant to look at the old, battered farm 
labourer, who is telling his experience and 
praising these new days which, whatever they 
may do for the soil, do much more for the 
labourer. He tells of cheerful oversight and 
willing labour, of wholesome cottages, and ot 
such matters ; he envies neither ox nor pig. 
What good work might a clever farmer do 
when seconded with healthy, well-instructed 
labourers, who have intelligence enough to 
drop the fatness of a little sense upon the 
soil? We know, however, that such labourers 
belong rather to Young Agriculture than to 
old. In the district occupied by Tiptree 
Hall, the farmers, we are told, raise for the 
improvement of their roads—and they are 
bad enough—a rate of threepence in the 
pound; but for the improvement of their 
reason, they refuse to pay more than three- 
farthings, which yields on the whole fifteen 
pounds a year, for the establishment of schools 
and the providing a fit education for the 
labourers throughout the parish, 

It is time now, however, to shake off dull 
sloth and join the caravan, which may be 
discerned winding in the distance through a 
field of mangold-wurzel. 

We effect a junction with the troop, which 
represents no longer the main body of the 
invaders of Essex, in a cabbage field; here 
we are told great things of the prosperous 
state of the mangold-wurzel, through whose 
country the caravan had lately passed. One 
half of the farm on Tiptree Hill yields grain, 
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for one of the advantages resulting from the 
improved farming systems is an abbreviation 
of the old series of rotation of crops : the same 
field will yield wheat every alternate year, 
with profitable things during the interval. 
The productive power of the country, as 
regards bread, will ‘therefore, be increased in 
every direction by Young Agriculture, when 
its day shallcome. Look here, for example, 
at this machine, a drill, which its inventor is 
expounding in the paddock. It will so place 
every single grain in its right place upon the 
soil, that when such machines shall be used 
throughout the country, thousands of bushels 
of corn that are now thrown as waste seed 
over the surface of the kingdom will be 
reserved for food. A pint of corn carefully 
put into the soil by a machine like this is 
worth a bushel scattered as Old Agriculture 
scatters it. Use my drill, says the inventor, 
and you may feed the country and have corn 
to export. 

The drill is rolling quietly along a garden 
walk depositing its grains for public inspection ; 
it is nearly three o’clock, and hands are being 
washed, the outdoor work is over, and on a 
large barn floor tables are spread, at which, 
surrounded by flowers and laurels, the three 
hundred gather about their host, and sit down 
sociably to dinner. Wine and speeches end 
the day. Men of European ‘fame as labourers 
for civilisation urge the moral of the day’s 
experience. They speak of the future of 
agriculture, the intimate connexion that 
exists between the necessities of farmers, and 
the measures necessary for the health of towns. 
Liquid manure sends its odour from the 
neighbouring steam engine; and as the great 
fact of the-day at Tiptree, it has doubtless a fair 
right to be represented, and to address, after 
dinner, if not the ears, yet in its own way the 
noses of the company. The most incredulous 
farmers, prophesying by the inspiration of Port 
wine, loudly request all men to hear, hear, 
hear the great want of education and good 
homes dor labourers ; they applaud the desire 
for thorough drainage of prejudice out of the 
old a soalvardl head. A few prudent men, 
mindful of nine o’clock and the return of the 
express train, have, during the last half hour, 
from time to time risen and left the room ; 
these 

—*‘as they passed, 
Gave warning of the lapse of time, that else 
Had stolen unheeded by.” 


So the movement becomes general at last 
towards the door; cigars are lighted, horses 
saddled, gigs depart ; vans, carts, phaetons, 
waggons, and omnibuses fill; in a few hours 
the Tiptree Farm will lie asleep under the 


starlight, one of the drops of leaven sprinkled 
here and there about the country, that will 
surely in due time leaven the whole lump 
of English farming. The magic practices 
on Tiptree Hill have revealed to some of 
the three hundred who were there to-day 


(Conducted by 
knowledge of things that are'to be hereafter 
And by the light that has come from a re- 
claimed bog in Essex—will-o’-the-wisp though 
you may call it—we have read some para- 
graphs out of a chapter in the future history 
of England. 


TRANSPORTED FOR LIFE. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II, 


As I stood upon the beach, waiting for the 
remainder of the prisoners from the ship, and 
musing upon the strange destiny which had 
cast me among such companions, I could not 
help comparing my position, society, and 
prospects with those of that day twelve 
months. It was the 9th of November, the 
day of the great City festival, and I 
remembered well the 9th of November pre- 
viously, a different kind of day to that bright 
cloudless morning. I was then enjoying a 
large income, with the brightest prospects. 
What a catalogue of ills I had suffered in 
those twelve months! The wreck of all that I 
possessed in the world; the estrangement ot 
friends, the severance from those I dearly 
loved, imprisonment in three different dun- 
geons, branded with all but a capital crime, 
transported for life to the worst of all penal 
settlements, 

As the precise time of our arrival could 
not of course be previously known, no prepa- 
rations had been made to receive us. The 
commissariat issues had already been made 
for that day, and thus, although we landed 
in the morning, we got nothing to eat till the 
next day. We were compelled to sleep on 
the floor of a granary; a bent of blankets 
were thrown in to us, for which there was an 
immediate struggle, some getting two, others 
none at all. Next morning we were sum- 
moned by five o’clock, and taken down to 
bathe in a bay near the landing-place. This 
done, we had our bvetiitast—oilioh of homminy, 
or boiled Indian corn, It was poor and insipid, 
but not disagreeable, As we were all consider- 
ably exhausted by afourmonths’ voyage, alittle 
time was necessary to make arrangements for 
setting us to work ; we were allowed two days’ 
rest, preparatory to entering upon our island 
labours. During this time, we were permitted 
to walk about the settlement and make our- 
selves acquainted with the establishments. 
The barracks for the prisoners were imme- 
diately fronting the sea; those of the military 
guard, consisting of two hundred men and 
officers, being about a quarter of a mile in 
the rear. Ona pleasant elevation, overlooking 
the settlement, was Government House, the 
residence of the civil commandant; and in 
the immediate neighbourhood were about a 
dozen villas, the residences of the chaplain, 
the engineer, and other civil officers. On the 
first day, we were all drawn up in the barrack 
square and inspected by the civil commandant, 
accompanied by the medical superintendent 
who had charge of us on our voyage. The 
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commandant, addressing us, asked, “ Has 
any man any complaint to make of the 
doctor?” but no complaint was made. The 
agricultural labourers were sent to a station 
called Longridge, about two miles inland, the 
rest being retained in the settlement. When 
the commandant and the medical superin- 
tendent retired, the chaplain paid us a visit. 
He was an intelligent, and, as I subsequently 
found, most benevolent man. 

In the course of the two days’ rest, I had an 
gee. of inspecting the dormitories of 
the prisoners, and other parts of the estab- 
lishment. I saw a body of men called the 
“chain gang.” These were incorrigible offen- 
ders. Their legs were chained together, so 
that as they went to and fro to their work, 
they could step but a few inches at a time. 
Their appearance was abject in the extreme, 
The police were a smart-looking set of fellows, 
selected from the ‘finest-looking men among 
the prisoners, very clean, and wearing striped 
shirts, blue jackets, and white duck trowsers, 
with leathern belts, and hats made from the 
eabbage-tree, which flourished on the Island, 
strips of which, woven and plaited, looked 
like straw. The police, however, either from 
negligence or connivance, or perhaps from 
sympathy with the prisoners, being them- 
selves convicts, were very inefficient; for 
robberies were constantly committed in open | 
day, in the ‘heart of the settlement. 

On my visit to the gaol, I had opportunities 
of observing some remarkable features in the 
conduct of that establishment. I was surprised 
at witnessing a pitched battle in the court- | 
yard, under the eye of the governor of the 
gaol, Two men were brought out of the same 
cell; their chains were knocked off, and | 
they had a set pugilistic encounter, until one | 
of them avowing himself beaten, their chains | 
were put on again, and they retired together 
into their cell, I was much struck with this | 
novel feature in prison discipline, and ventured 
to ask the gaoler about it. He said, “Oh! 
they’ve been quarrelling for some time, and 
I thought it better they should fight it 
out.” Shortly after, the dinners were taken | 
round to the prisoners; and as the wards-| 
man took the supply to each cell, he was vigi- 
lantly guarded by two soldiers with bayonets 
fixed, and the food was hastily and stealthily | 
thrust in at the door, apparently with more | 
alarm than the keeper of Wombwell’s mena- 
gerie ever felt in feeding the most ferocious 
of his wild beasts. I found, upon inquiry, 
that these precautions were by no means 
superfluous, instances having occurred of 
most savage assaults upon the wardsmen 
by unhappy wretches, who had been rendered 
almost maniacs by sentences of solitary im- 
prisonment for life in chains, 

The sudden change from the ship ration to 
that of the Island, of which the homminy was 
the chief feature, gave at least a third of our 
men, myself inelnded, an attack of dysentery, 
and I was thereby introduced to the medical 
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accustomed, 
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superintendent of the Island, an able and 
humane man, ‘Those who were well enough 
to work were all employed, either in trade, in 
husbandry, or as writers, according to their 
previous pursuits and qualifications, although 
access by convicts to the records of the Island 
was expressly forbidden by a regulation of the 
Home Government. I, with several others, 
was-compelled to go into the hospital, where 
one of our party, an athletic Sussex farming 
man, died of the epidemic superinduced by 
the homminy. The illness of the men was 
attributed by some to the change of climate, 
but that theory was negatived by the fact 
that not one of the free officers, who landed 
with us, suffered at all. It is beyond doubt 
that dysentery and death were in numerous 
instances solely attributable to the diet. 

The hospital was a low stone building close 
to the sea. Into the ward in which I lay, ten low 
pallets had been crammed with difficulty, and 


i the heat was excessive ; but there was.a still- 


ness about the place, and a gentle manner 
with my sick companions, subdued by suffer- 
ing, which were strange after the noise and 
coarse brutality to which I had been so long 
At night-time a cooler air came 
through the half-opened window, and it was 
a pleasure to lie awake and listen ‘to the 
rolling of the sea upon the beach. But, as 
might be expected, there was little there to 
soothe the sufferer in the weariness of long 
sickness, much less to strengthen his soul in 
that last moment which is so terrible in its 
mystery even for the wisest and the best. 
Many of the most daring of the convicts have 
wrung a kind of respect from those over 
them by the terror of their vengeance—some 
ruffians indeed, to my knowledge, have even 
struck those ‘high in command, and been 
suffered to go unpunished ; but the sick and 
helpless could expect little consideration. 
Several deaths occurred while I was there, 


jand the sense of the suffering around me 


depressed my spirits and retarded my con- 
aieannae. How diferent was this from all 
that I had previously known and associated 
with the idea of the sick-bed, the hushed 
and darkened room where you alone are ill, 
and every one about you is in good health, 
and you are the sole object of their pity and 
attention! Feverish and weary with long 
lying on my hard bed, the knowledge that 
there were many about me whose suffer- 
ings were greater than mine, instead of 
consoling me, seemed to shut me out from all 
compassion, and to make my misery still 
more unendurable. Nothing was there to 
remind me that sickness was an exceptional 
state, no token of health or cheerfulness which 
I too might hope one day to regain ;—the 
greatest wretchedness of that wretched spot 
brought together where I lay, all life seemed 
to me sickly and overshadowed with death. 
And where were they who, the last time I had 
been ill, had sought by a hundred ways to 
make my sufferings lighter? Whose cares, 
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even when they gave me no relief, brought 
still a consolation in the kindly feeling which 
they showed? Did they still believe in my 
innocence in spite of all that had been brought 
against me? To some of those beside me, well- 
nigh worn out with pain, the approach of 
death, I thought, must seem an unaccustomed 
blessing: but to me how terrible was the 
thought of dying in that place! There 
were those in England for whose sakes, 
and on account of the sorrow and shame 
which my conviction had brought upon 
them, I prayed fervently to be spared for 
that day when I could make my innocence 
clear. For although with my last breath 
I had asserted the injustice of my sentence, in 
language so strong that any doubts which 
they might hold would have been dispelled, 
who was there to communicate the last 
words of a dying convict to his friends the 
other side of the globe? It was this thought 
which urged me to obtain ink and paper, 
which I did with much difficulty, in order to 
write a complete history and explanation of 
my case, in the hope of finding means of 
forwarding it to England. This task, though 
accomplished with great difficulty, was the 
principle which, I believe, alone sustained me 
in that miserable place. Ill as I was, I never 
failed to avail myself of an opportunity for 
continuing my task, sometimes hurriedly con- 
cealing my manuscript under the bed-clothes 


at the sound of a footstep, with an anxious | 


fear lest some one would deprive me of my 


papers, or ina moment destroy the fruit of| 


my labours ; until at length one day I saw it 
finished. I have not forgotten how joyfully 
I wrote the last sheet. That day I hid the 
whole of the manuscript under my pillow, 
and slept a sweeter and a longer sleep than 
I had known since I left England. 

The relief afforded by the change of rations, 


aided by proper medicines, enabled me in| 


about a month to leave that scene of misery 
and death. I was, however, still in a very 
weakly condition, and as the doctor reported 
me unfit for severe physical labour, and it 
was customary to allow the superintendents 
of different divisions of convicts the services 
as writers of such of them as had been well 
educated, and two or three of our party had 
been so employed, I rejoiced to find that 
several applications were now made for my 
services. For reasons not then known to me, 
these applications were refused, and I had 
the misfortune to be appointed “Wardsman ; ” 
this was by far the most loathsome, perilous, 
and unhealthy occupation on the Island. Its 
duties were to preserve order in a dormitory 
of two hundred criminals, many of whom, as 
subsequent events showed, would not scruple 
to take the life of an individual who, like 
myself, was at once their drudge and their 
overseer. Locked in with these ruffians, 
from seven in the evening until six o’clock on 
the following morning, my task was then to 
cleanse and purify their dormitory for their 
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reception and accommodation the next night. 
The disgusting details of the labour thus 
selected for me, I will not go into. The 
doctor pointed out various labours besides 
that of writer, such as hut-keeper, bag-mender, 
&c., suited to me, and protested in vain 
against the invidious cruelty to which I was 
subjected. The men being shut in the ward 
about ten or twelve hours every night, they 
did not, of course, sleep all the time. To 
amuse themselves in the darkness they would 
form little groups to listen to one of their 
number narrating his exploits. Others who 
had nothing exciting to tell in this way were 
driven to relate little stories, often of the 
most childish kind. It was a strange thing, 
and full of matter for reflection, to hear men, 
in whose rough tones I sometimes recognised 
some of the most stolid and hardened of the 
prisoners, gravely narrating an imperfectly 
remembered version of such childish stories 
as “Jack the Giant Killer,” for the amuse- 
ment of their companions, who, with equal 
gravity, would correct him from their own 
recollections, or enter into a ridiculous dis- 
cussion on some of the facts. Familiar as 
they were with crime—in all that concerned 
book-lore they were but children, and when 
they found themselves driven to seek some 
amusement for the mind, the old nursery 
tales—the fact of their knowing which, [ 
thought, showed that in infancy, at least, 
some one had regarded them with affection— 
were all that they could find, Seeing this, 
I tried the experiment of some stories from 
English and Roman History, to which they 
listened with eager attention, urging me to 
repeat and extend my narratives, 

When I had been on the Island about ten 
weeks, a most desperate attempt at escape 
was made by a party of prisoners. The ship 
in which we performed our voyage had since 
been to Sydney, and returned with provisions 
and troops. A gang of prisoners, about 
twenty in number, had been employed as a 
boat’s crew to assist in bringing the stores as 
well as the troops from the ship, Whilst 
engaged in this labour, a well-organised con- 
spiracy was formed to effect their escape, and 
which nearly succeeded. For this purpose, 
provisions and other requisites had been got 
together—probably spared from their own 
messes, or contributed by other convicts to 
whom they had communicated their inten- 
tions. Everything was kept a profound 
secret ; for it is a remarkable fact that, 
although political conspiracies, as we are 
taught by history, are almost invariably 
brought to light by the treachery or cowardice 
of one of the confederates, plots among 
convicts are rarely divulged even by those 
who, having no interest in the venture, have 
been accidentally made privy to it. These 
provisions they found opportunities of here 
in the sands of the sea-shore, at a place calle 
Windmill Point, about half-a-mile distant. 
There being no harbour, the vessel lay at 
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about a mile from the beach. All being pre- 
pared, one morning the boat left the shore as 
usual, with a crew consisting of twelve 
prisoners, a coxswain, and three soldiers with 
pistols loaded, About half way to the ship, the 
whole of the prisoners, upon some signal from 
their ringleader, rose simultaneously, and 
flung themselves upon the coxswain and 
guard before they had time to fire. The 
coxswain was instantly secured and bound ; 
but the soldiers were either thrown into the 
sea, or in their fright leaped overboard. The 
head of the gang, Dick Pearson, a daring 
fellow who had been a seaman and who aided 
the escape of the man at Symon’s Bay, seized 
the helm and directed the boat towards the 
headland, called Windmill Point, to take in 
their supplies and some of their confederates. 
These latter, however, had been detained by 
some accidental circumstances, and the boat 
was kept lying off until it attracted the atten- 
tion of some parties on the shore near this 
point, as well as of the captain of the ship. 
The military were immediately summoned to 
the spot. Signs were made to them to ship 
their oars in token of surrender, but Dick 
Pearson was not the man to yield, or to allow 
the others to give way to their fears. They 
were within half musket-shot from the shore, 
but he, sitting still at the helm coolly steering 
the boat, ordered them, in a voice that could 
be heard from the shore, to pull for their 
lives. The soldiers levelled, the word was 
given to fire, and immediately a line of 
musketry flashed and cracked along the beach. 
When the smoke cleared away, however, 
the soldiers being armed with the good old 
British musket, the men were still seen 
vowing in the boat, their daring leader sitting 
still at the helm apparently untouched ; 
and, although several vollies were discharged 
before they were completely out of gunshot 
range, not one of the party was struck. The 
mutineers, although they had not been able 
to secure their provisions, put out to sea with 
all speed. It was well known among the 
convicts that such attempts have almost 
invariably failed ; and in all cases have been 
attended with privations, in comparison with 
which, what they endured on the island were 
insignificant. But the passion for liberty is 
no mere flourish of poets and orators. Some- 
thing more than a consideration of the com- 
parative material enjoyments of the one and 
the other state, is at the bottom of that 
longing to be free, which will sometimes 
induce even those to whom every generous 
sentiment would seem to be unknown, to 
incur risks disproportioned to the utmost 
increase of personal comfort which they can 
expect to gain. The position of many on the 
Island, in comparison with their previous life, 
could not have been extremely irksome ; but 
the sense of restraint is continually with 
them, becoming, at last, almost insupportable. 
It is, indeed, no problem to me, that these 
men, in spite of the preparations for retaking 
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them, which they could see on shore and 
aboard the vessel and which made their 
escape hopeless, continued to strain every 
muscle for their miserable chance of getting 
out on the wide ocean, without sail, compass, 
or provisions. The captain, observing their 
motions and having the wind in his favour, 
effectually hemmed them in, and they were 
compelled to surrender. Knowing the general’ 
character of the men, and the feeling which 
animates them, I do not doubt that if they 
had had any arms they would even then have 
made a desperate resistance ; and of this the 
records of attempts to escape from the Island 
afford abundant instances. A lengthened 
investigation subsequently took place. The 
soldiers swore that they were seized upon 
and violently flung overboard ; the prisoners, 
on the other hand, protested that they leaped 
into the sea in their fright, or accidentally 
fell over in the struggle. 

In favour of the latter view there was a 
strong circumstance, and which showed so 
much humanity as to create great doubt 
whether they were fairly chargeable with 
the cruelty of purchasing their own liberty, 
with the sacrifice of the lives of the guard. 
The men, seeing the soldiers struggling in the 
water, threw to them one of the oars, to which 
they clung until they were picked up by a 
boat from the shore. It was of course a very 
important question, whether the mutineers 
had been merely guilty of an attempt to 
escape, or whether to that was added the 
crime of an attempt of murder. The men 
were afterwards tried by a jury of five military 
officers ; when the guard, uncatechised, echoed 
of course the statements in their depositions ; 
and the accused were all convicted and con- 
demned to death. This sentence would, I feel 
sure, have been carried into effect, but for the 
interposition of the chaplain. As it was, their 
original sentences were extended to transpor- 
tation for life. 

It was during my detention in the Island that 
the famous massacre, headed by Westwood, 
alias Jacky Jacky, already described in a pre- 
vious number of Household Words, took place. 
One of the principal causes which led to that 
fearful outbreak was the stoppage of the daily 
allowance of two pounds of potatoes, which, 
from the.saltness of the beef, were in that hot 
climate almost absolutely necessary. Upon 
the failure of the potato crop, an equivalent 
for these two pounds of sweet potatoes was 
sought, and it was at length determined by the 
authorities that two ounces of raw salt pork, 
being exactly similar in money value, should 
be given as a substitute. The official report 
says: “This has created much dissatisfaction 
among the men generally, from the very small 
quantity, which could, with due regard to the 
public purse, be apportioned ; and so difficult 
has it been to make the men comprehend the 
equity of such an equivalent, that a large 
number for a long time refused to receive it, 
in the hope that some other substitute would 
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ultimately be granted them.” The substitu- | childhood,” he exclaimed, 
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tion of two ounces of pork for two pounds of | known what kindness was. I have struggled 


potatoes was an exasperating mockery, which 
the men bore with patience until the sudden 
eeizure of all their pots and cooking utensils, 
when an outbreak ensued, resulting in a fearful 
loss of life. 

Fourteen men, in all, were tried by special 
commission for the Jacky-Jacky massacre. 
An eye-witness of the proceedings on the trial 
states that the majority manifested no con- 
trition for their offence. Some laughed and 
jested ; others browbeat witnesses in a style 
quite professional, and, I presume, acquired 
in a long experience of courts of justice in 
England. One addressed the Court at con- 
siderable length, after having cleverly ex- 
amined the witnesses, speaking fluently and 
well, enumerating all the weak points in the 
evidence against him, and noting every dis- 
crepancy in the facts. This man was more 
er implicated than any, except Westwood. 
Another, an Irish Jad of scarce twenty years 
of age, began his defence by calling a witness, 
whom, after a careful personal scrutiny, he 
dismissed without a question, professing “not 
to like the look of the fellow.” Having called 
another witness, who described himself as a 
“scourger or flagellator,” much merriment 
ensued among the prisoners, and the Irish lad 
finall joked bim out of the witness-box, and 
called. another, with whom the following 
dialogue took place :— 

Prisoner. You’re Darker, I believe ? 

Witness, I am. 

Prisoner. You've an extensive acquaintance 
on the island ? 

Witness. I know the men on the settlement 
mostly. 

Prisoner. Divil doubt ye! It’s the big 
rogues is best known. Now, Darker, tell me. 
Didn’t ye some months ago say to a man on 
this island, that you had so much villainy in 
yir head, that it was a-busting out at yir ears ? 

Here the judge’s patience was exhausted, 
although such scenes are common on such 
occasions, and the witness was ordered to 
stand down. Twelve were found guilty. On 
hearing their sentences they became extremely 
violent, cursing the prosecutor and all con- 
nected with the trial. Westwood alone was 
calm and orderly. At the conclusion of the 
sentence he rose, and in a calm, unbroken 
voice addressed the Court. He seemed con- 
trite, but had lost none of that coolness and 
air of resolution, which had characterised 
him throughout. He expressed deep sorrow 
for his share in the massacre, sensible that he 
could say but little in extenuation of it. He 
expected to suffer, and was content to die, 
but regretted that innocent men should be 
involved in the punishment. It was observed, 
however, that he did not mention any names. 
He went on to say that he entered life 
with a kindly feeling towards his fellow-men, 
which had been changed into misanthropy by 
harsh treatment, fraud, and cruelty. “ Since 


for liberty, and have robbed, when in the bush, 
to supply the cravings of nature but I never 
raised my hand against a fellow-creature tili 
the present time.” He complained bitterly 
of the harsh treatment he had received, not 
at Norfolk Island, but previously in Van 
Dieman’s Land. It was said by an officer on 
the Island that, in his case, there was some 
ground for the complaint ; for he had heard 
that an act of brutality on the part of an 
overseer was the occasion of Westwood’s ab- 
sconding and taking to those courses, which 
now, at the age of twenty-six, brought him to 
an ignominious end. 

The twelve were hanged, with five others, a 
few days afterwards ; the office of executioner 
being filled by two convicts who volunteered 
their services, There were upwards of twenty 
candidates for the appointment. One of the 
two men selected stated, in his written 
aie. that having been a notorious 
offender and now deeply penitent for his past 
misconduct, he “hoped to be permitted to re- 
trieve his character by serving the Govern- 
ment on the present occasion.” 

I tional at my disgusting employment 
of wardsman for sixteen months, only in- 
terrupted by the frequent illnesses and returns 
to the hospital which it produced. It was not 
until the good chaplain, who was at my pallet- 
side every day, believed me to be dying, that the 
doctor’s recommendation was partially com- 
plied with. I was removed to the Cascades 
—a more salubrious part of the Island ; 
though even there I was ordered to perform 
the very duties which had so repeatedly 
brought me to the brink of the grave. The 
change of air, however, had a beneficial effect, 
but, I had no sooner recovered my strength, 
than I was ordered back, and sent to field 
labour in a heavy gang, with a doubly con- 
victed felon for my overseer—notorious for his 
severity, and for the irritating ana frivolous 
accusations he constantly made against the 
twenty-four men committed to his control ; 
either of whom he could at any moment get 
flogged or imprisoned upon his unsupported 
testimony. Fortunately I did not incur his 
displeasure. 

Covered with dirt, weakened from insuffi- 
cient food ; sometimes drenched with rain, at 
others, standing up to my knees in slush, and 
under a broiling sun that made the mud steam 
around me, I continued at this horrible labour 
for three months, when a vacancy occurred in 
a writership, which it was found difficult to 
fill up, and the commandant was at length 
compelled to yield to a pressing application 
for my services. I was, therefore, at length 

ermitted to lay aside the hoe for the pen; 
ut even in this improved condition, I had the 
same rations, and was at the desk from five 
in the morning until nine at night; and 
when my appetite for the coarse food which I 
had been able to eat while toiling in the open 
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finemient, and my superintendent asked for 
me the indulgence of a little milk daily, in 
lieu of the salt meat which I could not eat, it 
was refused. 

Among the many remarkable prisoners in 
the island, by no means the least so was my 
predecessor in this writership. He was a 
native of Bengal, where he had received an 
excellent education ; was a fine classic, and 
spoke several modern languages fluently. He 
had acquired considerable distinction in the 
British legion in Spain. Upon his return to 
England he fell into dissipated and extrava- 
gant habits, to support which he forged bills 
of exchange on a British nobleman, whose 
acquaintance he had made. He was a 
good-looking but delicate man, and fond of 
comparing ‘himself with Abd-el-Kader, to 
whose portraits he bore a strong resem- 
biance. 

We had prisoners from every part of the 
British dominions, and, indeed, from almost 
every part ofthe world. Besides English, Irish, 
Scotch, Frenchmen, Italians, and Germans, 
there were Chinamen from Hong Kong, Abo- 
rigines from New Holland, West Indian 
Blacks, Greeks, Caffres, and Malays. Among 
these were soldiers, for desertion, idiots, mad- 
men, boys of seventeen, and old men of 
eighty. All these were indiscriminately 
herded together, without reference to age, 
crime, nation, or any other distinction. 

Upon the whole, the conduct of the prisoners 
to me was extremely kind. Thus, when it 
was my turn to carry a bundle of heavy hoes 
to the field, they would frequently insist upon 
relieving me of the load. Upon one occasion, 
whilst drawing water from a deep well, my 
straw hat (which had been ordered by the 
doctor) fell to the bottom; upon which, one 
of the men, whom I scarcely knew, imme- 
diately caught hold of the chain, and insisted 
upon descending to fetch it. It was in vain I 
eutreated him not to incur such a risk merely 
for a hat, and pointed out the insecurity of 
the chain. He went down, and I stood 
watching with trembling anxiety at the top. 
At length, to my unspeakable relief, he was 
wound up again; when he handed me the 
hat, saying, “One good turn deserves another.” 
What the good turn may have been that 
I had done him, I never had the slightest 
idea.. 

Nothing, however, could induce them to 
resist the temptation of thieving. They soon 
stole my shoes while I was asleep. When a 
humane officer observed me working at the 
water-cart barefoot, in a heavy rain, he sent 
me a pair of his own boots. The untiring 
kindness of the young man convicted of 
forgery, whose despair and sufferings on board 
ship I have already described, I shall ever 
remember with the deepest gratitude. Fre- 
quently, when he found me sinking under my 
heavy trials, he would insist upon sharing 
my task. It was the happiest moment of 
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air was destroyed by the close sedentary con-| my life upon the Island, when an opportunity 


presented itself of making him some return. 
e had from the first been employed as chief 
writer in an office, and discharged his duties 
in a most exemplary manner for eighteen 
months, when a few sticks of tobacco were 
found concealed in the clothes of a fellow 
clerk; and my friend was suspected of being 
a party to its introduction into the office. 
Dishonesty was not imputed to either of 
them; but the use of tobacco, or the traffic 
in it, was a grave offence. They were, accord- 
ingly, for the first time, both sent into the 
field to work in a broiling sun in the gullies. 
After a few days I successfully employed 
some influence which I had now acquired, 
and got my friend again placed in an office, 
where he remained. 

Wretched as my condition was here, it was 
not without its agreeable, and even happy 
moments, As soon as my case had become 
better known by the investigations which took 
place, a sympathy was expressed towards me, 
not only by the worthy chaplain, but by the 
civil and military officers generally, They 
entered into conversation with me in the 
course of their walks and rides, whether they 
found me in the ward, at the stone-heap, in 
the plough-field, or at the desk. Anxious to 
be as useful as possible, I every evening in 
the week, as well as morning and afternoon 
on Suudays, taught in the schools and dis- 
tributed books among the men. These duties 
brought me into frequent communication 
with the ‘chaplain, who would sometimes 
detain me a whole evening. In the charm of 
his refined society and instructive conversa- 
tion, I have, for the time, forgotten my 
sad condition. Often, when the last bell 
announced the moment for locking up for the 
night, I seemed to be rudely awakened from 
some pleasant dream. What a change of 
scene and of company, from the chaplain and 
his library, to the convicts and their loath- 
some hut ! 

My duties now frequently took me to 
various parts of the Island, affording me 
opportunities of remarking its beauties. Its 
entire length is about ten miles ; its breadth 
about seven. It is evidently of recent volcanic 
_ It is beautifully diversified by hills 
and valleys, and the sea is in a from 
almost every part. For the free inhabitants 
who do not have to labour in the heat of the 
day, the climate is luxurious—a delicious 
sea-breeze playing constantly over the Island. 
Peaches, guavas, grapes, bananas, and other 
fruits grow everywhere. In the gardens of 
the officers, pomegranates, loquots, and other 
delicious fruits were: in great perfection. 
In winter, peas, cabbages, and other European 
vegetables are produced in abundance. 

The coast is everywhere indented with bays 
and inlets. In one of these retired nooks I 
have sometimes enjoyed a bath which a prince 
might have envied. The woods were filled 
with parrots and other birds of magnificent 
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plumage ; but their notes were most mono- 
tonous. The birds of the Pacific isles have 
no song. The nights in Norfolk Island are 
more beautiful than a European can imagine. 
The moon gives a light by which a newspaper 
may be read with ease. The air is generally 
clear ; and during the writership, when I 
had a hut to myself in the midst of a large 
arden, I have frequently at dead of night 
feft my hammock and walked about the 
arden, with no other clothing than my night- 
con, without experiencing the slightest ill 
effect. 

We had but one storm during my stay 
there, but that was terrific. Such rain! it 
came down rather in sheets than in drops ; 
and the thunder seemed to shake the very 
island. Snow had not been seen for many 
years. None of the trees are deciduous, and 
the pasture-lands there present the appear- 
ance of a rich green velvet. Mount Pitt, a 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, is 
crowned with trees of the richest foliage and 
every variety of tint. Conspicuous amongst 
them rises the graceful Norfolk Island pine. 
The lanes in many parts of the Island are 
lined on each side by lemon trees, meeting 
overhead, and hung with the golden fruit, 
forming a fragrant bower miles in length. 
The harbour of Sydney is highly picturesque ; 
Ceylon is magnificent in scenery ; and there 
are parts of Van Dieman’s Land of great 
beauty ; but Norfolk Island is the loveliest 
spot I ever beheld. How strange, I have 
often thought, that such a Paradise should 
be the chosen abode of the refuse of criminals, 
doubly and trebly sifted. 

I had passed two years and six months on 
the Island when news arrived, that, in con- 
sequence of representations made to the home 
authorities of the abominations and mis- 
government in that settlement, the establish- 
ment was to be broken up; and I was 
removed with three hundred other prisoners 
to Van Dieman’s Land. 

For more than three years I had now been 
deprived of my liberty. “Hope deferred” 
had, long since, made my heart sick. Letters 
and statements, which I had myself written 
and despatched to England under the greatest 
difficulties, while labouring in the fields, and 
while sick in the hospital, had served to keep 
alive my hopes; and it was well for me, 
perhaps, when after fixing the time that must 
elapse before a reply could be returned, and 
marking anxiously the months as they rolled 
away, I eagerly watched for the arrival of a 
vessel in the harbour, that I was ignorant of 
the fact that scarcely one of these appeals 
ever reached its destination, and that one 
upon which I had most relied, addressed by 
the chaplain of the Island to the first Minister 
of the Crown, had got no further than Hobart 
Town. At length, however, the noble exer- 
tions of a gentleman who had been unceasing 
in his inquiries into every fact connected 
with my case were successful, About a 
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week after my removal to Van Dieman’s 
Land, I received the intelligence that a 
conditional “pardon” had arrived, giving 
me liberty, though without permission to 
land in England. 

The superintendent, who communicated 
to me this news, said, “You must give 
me your prison clothing, and proceed to 
Hobart Town, where you will receive the 
necessary document.” Having no clothes 
of my own, or any money or friends to 
assist me in that part, I asked what clothes 
would be given or lent me to travel in. To 
this he merely replied, “I have no orders 
about that.” The principal communication 
with Hobart Town was by water, but as the 
pardon was unaccompanied by any authority 
for a free passage, I was unable to obtain 
one. By land it was about ninety miles, 
through an almost untrodden region—a gum 
tree wilderness—without for the greater part 
any roads, except aslight kind of sheep track, 
at many places quite effaced by heavy rains ; 
but I was compelled to go, and for aught 
that the Government provided me, under such 
extraordinary circumstances, I might have 
wandered to Hobart Town naked and with- 
out food. My miserable fellow prisoners 
however had more compassion, and clubbed 
together such few odd articles of wearing 
apparel as they happened to possess ; and the 
superintendent and the religious instructor 
kindly eked out the charity of those whose 
fellow captive I had so long been, to enable 
me to set out upon my journey—a wander- 
ipg mendicant round the earth— having 
the fixed resolve to proceed to Paris, a 
distance of twenty thousand miles, there to 
renew my struggle for that justice which I 
knew must be the result of a re-examination 
of the facts of my case. I sometimes travelled 
thirty miles of that weary, though welcome 
journey, without seeing a human being from 
whom to inquire my way. Knowing, how- 
ever, the position of Hobart Town, the sun 
served as my compass by day, and the stars 
by night. My course sometimes lay along the 
sea-coast ; but oftener deep in the woods, on 
emerging from which, the scenery was often 
extremely beautiful. After crossing moun- 
tains and fording streams, and sleeping occa- 
sionally in the shade of a tree, in three days 
and three nights I reached my destination. 
Had a stage harlequin suddenly made his 
appearance, he could scarcely have attracted 
more attention than I did, in my motley, ill- 
fitting suit. I was, however, soon metamor- 
phosed, being most kindly received by the 
chaplain and the Judge of Assize who had 
known me in my captivity. 

After a briefstay at Hobart Town, aided by 
subscriptions from the Lieutenant-Governor 
and other principal inhabitants, I took ship 
for Sydney. Here my case was fully reviewed 
and investigated, and I received further and 
very liberal assistance to prosecute my 
journey. In fifty days I reached Canton, 
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and in thirty more, Madras. Having letters 
of introduction to the judges -and other 
persons of distinction there, | was received 
and entertained with munificent hospitality. 
For three weeks, while I waited for the 
steamer to convey me to Suez, I became the 
guest of one of the chiéf officers of the 
Presidency, who appropriated a suite of apart- 
ments, bath-room, library, carriage, and two 
servants, to my especial use. What a charm- 
ing scene is a dinner-party in India! The 
very heat is made a source of delight. A 
feeling of deep repose is in the dusty saloon. 
The floor, paved with smooth stone, without 
carpet ; the air rendered deliciously cool by 
passing through wet matting; the eye re- 
freshed by the choicest flowers encircling the 
doorway and drooping in through the open 
windows ; the guests attired in snow-white 
dresses of Chinese grass-cloth, more cool and 
delicate than the finest muslin ; the bare- 
footed native servants, in their white robes 
and red turbans, gliding noiselessly about ; 
everything reminds you of those Oriental 
stories which we are earliest taught, and 
whose scenes, long after floating in the mind, 
become the elements of dreams. From above 
the punka kept up an artificial breeze, while 
ice appeared as plentiful as if we had been 
regaling ourselves on the Grands Mulets. 
What Eastern story could be more strange 
than those vicissitudes which had finally 
brought me amid such scenes, 

I reached Paris by the overland route vid 
Trieste, passing through Southern Germany, 
and down the Danube and the Rhine, having 
letters of introduction to eminent persons 
there. Through them I succeeded in securing 
the attention of Her Majesty’s ambassador to 
my case ; and, after the lapse of six months, 
I received a free pardon, with a letter from 
the Secretary of State acknowledging my 
innocence. 


' THE CITIES OF TIME. 


In a deep and death-like forest 
Where the midnight ever broodeth, 
And within whose solemn silence 
Man nor beast nor bird obtrudeth,— 
Wrecks and ruins of great cities, 
Crowded once with countless numbers, 
Shroud them in the massive branches, 
Blackening in their moulder’d slumbers, 


Spacious were these regal structures, 
+ As their Titan sprawl evinces, 


Such their grandeur of past ages, 
Such the end of all their glory, 

In barbaric height of power 
Darkness hath devour’d their story. 


Turn thine eye upon the present, 
Where the uorthland swims in rivers, 
Itaska and the Rocky Mountains 
Are their spring-head's glorious givers. 
On they flow to ocean, southward, 
Shining, leaping, and expanding ; 
In a vision I behold them— 
"Midst these despot ruins standing. 


Leaping rush the foaming rapids 

Towards the cataract, eddying, spooming, 
O’er the precipice of granite, 

Down the gorge with hollow booming ! 
Thence advance the mighty rivers 

Through vast tracts and rolling prairies, 
Fields of maize, and rice, and cotton, 

Meads and mines for gnomes and fairies, 


On the banks are scatter'd sparely 
Village, log-hut, lone location, 

But upon the river’s bosom, 
Floating towns attest a Nation! 
Life and labour, commerce, progress, 
Seeds of men and riches sowing, 
O’er five thousand miles now witness 
Fertile borders—cities growing. 


While in Yucatan I ponder 
O’er oblivion’s crushing paces ; 
Mississippi, and Missouri, 
Oh, love freedom in all races ! 
In the future I behold ye, 
Clad with cities and with glory, 
Nobly hold your course—take warning 
By these wrecks and ruins hoary. 


Last great strong-hold left for Freedom, 
Patriots seek thee o’er the ocean, 
Since the world’s be-soldier’d pagods 
League once more, and claim devotion. 
But thou wilt not, ever passive, 
See man for his birth-right struggle , 
Ten years—and thy star-lit banner 
Shall o’ertop the blood-stain’d juggle. 


Farewell, self-entombing ruins ! 

Void, majestical, and nameless ; 
Type of splendours, now so mournful, 
Would thine origin were blameless, 

Forests clasp'd thee in embraces, 
Now the earth shall fold thee rotten, 
Scorning man—to God a stranger— 
Pass to dust—and be forgotten! 
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Peopled once by kings with harems, 
Priests and soldiers, chiefs and princes; 
All the rest were slaves more lowly, 
And their fragile habitations 
Perished, with the stalls and stables 
Of their quadruped relations, 


Palace, pyramid, and column, 
Temples, idols, and traditions, 

Arts and skill, and pomp of tyrants— 
Scorning human recognitions : 





Tue French journals, debarred from the 
discussion of prohibited politics, have been 
lately discovering several heroes in humble 
life. Modest merit is very apt thus to turn 
up in the newspapers at dead seasons, like the 
Shower of Frogs, and Tremendous Turnips, 
which, in England, are among the most im- 
portant results of the close of the par- 
liamentary session. It happens occasionally 
that we read in the obituary of some very 
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distinguished person,an honour to hiscountry ; 
whose like, the journalist informs us, we 
ne’er shall iook upon again, and whose name 
we thus hear mentioned for the first time. 
We have never suspected the great man’s 
existence until he has ceased to exist. We 
have never known of the honour we enjoyed 
until we have ceased to enjoy it. 

Thus it is that a large portion of the 
Parisian public were perhaps utterly unable 
to do honour to the Pére Nicolet, until they 
were all of a sudden deprived of him. Death, 
however, unlocks the laoeushienl treasures 
of the French journals, and they have cele- 
brated the memory of Pére Nicolet with that 
nicely-modulated mournfulness, that neatly- 
balanced regret, that well-punctuated pity, 
and that enlarged sympathy which a feuzille- 
tonist (who is paid by the line) can never 
coldly repress. 

“Who is, or rather, who was Pére 
Nicolet 7?” may especially be asked in our 
own country, where ignorance—so that it be 
the result of choice—is so distinguished and 
respectable. 

Few can answer the question better 
than Ican. The Pére Nicolet! how well I 
remember that great and magnificent man. 
The remembrance carries me back (with a 
swiftness comparable to nothing but Prince 
Hussein’s carpet, or an Excursion at two 
and two-pence,) to old familiar Paris—to 


“ Other lips and other hearts,” 


not to mention other cookery and other cartes 
—Paris with its narrow Seine, that divides, 
but does not separate its shores ; its terraces, 
fountains, and statues; its sauntering and 
sun; its immaculate toilettes, and morals 
(occasionally) to correspond ; its balls where 
people actually dance, and its conversaziones 
where talking is not unknown—Paris, where 
pore go to the Opera merely because they 
ike music, and yawn not, though a play be in 
nine acts; where gloves are carried to per- 
fection ; where it is not customary to consider 
any man a snob or a swindler until you have 
been introduced to him ; where nobody is so 
ill-bred as to blush, although many, perhaps, 
have reason to do so; where everybody is a 
great deal more polite to everybody else than 
anybody deserves ; where all the children are 
men, and all the men are children, and where 
all the ladies are more important than the 
two put together ; for the politest nation in 
Europe fully recognises the Rights of Woman 
to govern—and to work. 

The Pére Nicolet! The mention of his 
name recalls an eventful evening. Everybody 
who has been accustomed to sun himself 
occasionally in Paris has experienced the 
difficulty of dining. Not difficulty ina vulgar 
seuse. That may be experienced elsewhere, 
even in our own happy land, where great 
men have been reduced to feed their horses 
upon cheese-cakes. I allude to the more 
painful embarrassment of prandial riches. 
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In England, according to Ude, a man is 
troubled in the choice of a religious sect, 
because there are fifty of them ; but he has 
no hesitation as to his fish sauce, because there 
is, or was, but one. In France the case is 
reversed. The example of the English philo- 
sopher Hobson—proverbial for the ready 
adaptation of his inclination to his alternative- 
less condition—is readily followed in matters 
of faith; it is in feeding (can alliteration 
excuse a coarse expression ?) that the French- 
man finds himself at fault. Thus it is that 
in Paris, I have found what I may call a carte- 
load of five hundred dishes an insuperable 
difficulty in the way of a dinner, compared to 
which the English embarrassment between a 
steak and a chop, or a chop and a steak, is 
felicity itself. What monotony in variety it 
is to go the round of the restaurants! How 
soon the gilding is taken off the Maison Derée; 
how quickly the Café de Paris ceases to be 
distinguished from any other café—de Paris, 
or elsewhere ; what a disagreeable family the 
Trois Fréres speedily become. Then Vachette, 
Véry, and Vefour—Vefour, Véry, and 
Vachette !—are ringing the changes ia vain. 
The dinner which was probably prepared for 
the Sleeping Beauty previously to her siesta, 
and kept waiting a hundred years, may have 
been found somewhat behind the age when it 
came to be eaten; but it could not have 
been more changeless and unchangeable than 
those great conservative cuisines. 

Be it observed, however, that I am not 
assuming to myself any particular claims to 
epicurean honours. I am not going to set up 
an ideal on so very material a subject, to talk 
about the spiritual and divine side of gastro- 
nomy ; to fall into affected raptures at the 
traditions of Vatel or the treatise of Savarin ; 
to talk of the rare repasts I used not to revel 
in before the old Rocher was ruined, and the 
wonderful old vintages which I must confess 
had not then come under my notice. Nobody 
raves in this manner but antiquated dogs, 
who have not only had their day, but who 
have been making a night of it ever since 
—except perhaps the comic bon vivant of 
some Irish magazine, who has probably drawn 
his inspiration from a restawrant in the Palais 
Royal, at two francs, prix fixe. Perhaps 
there is no subject upon which more nonsense 
has been written (inclusive of the lucubrations 
of the comic Irishman) on both sides of the 
question than upon French cookery. For my 
part, I am_ perfectly aware that the best 
dinners in the world are to be had in Paris, 
if you go totheright places. But the vaunted 
variety is all nonsense as far as the ac- 
cidental diner is concerned. Deduct from 
the ten thousand plats, or whatever number 
the carte may profess to contain, the dishes 
that do not happen to be in season (always a 
large proportion) ; those that never are, and 
never will be in season (a still larger number) ; 
those of which, at whatever time you dine, 
the last plat has just been served (an equally 
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specially ordered in the morning (not a 
few) ; and you will find that as to selection 
the remainder is not’ very bewildering— 
especially when it is remembered that two 
different names very often refer to one dish 
or to two, with a difference so slight as to be 
scarcely distinguishable. 

Having thus, I hope, justified myself for 
finding promiscuous dining in Paris mono- 
tonous after a few months of it, I need not 
farther explain how I came to test the 
resources of the Barriers in this respeet, 
and how, in the course of not finding what 
I was looking for, I met with the Pére 
Nicolet. 

The Barriers, I may premise, are a grand 
resort, not only of dancers (to whom I have 
already alluded in this journal) but of diners 
and drinkers of all descriptions and degrees. 
It is owing to their happy attraction that so 
few yw dan persons are seen about the 
streets of the city; and not, as has been 
sagaciously inferred, because drunken persons 
are by any means rare phenomena among 
a Parisian population. The octroi duty 
upon viands and wine entering Paris, was 
diminished a few months ago by a popular 
act of the President, but not sufficiently so 
to injure the interests of the restawrants out- 
side. It is when the neighbourhood around 
becomes so thickly populated that the Govern- 
ment find it desirable to extend the boundary 
and bring it within the jurisdiction of the city 
authorities—which has happened now and 
then—that these establishments — suffer. 
Placed under the ban of the octrot, their wines 
and viands are no longer cheaper than in the 
heart of the city ; and their customers forsake 
them for new establishments set up on the 
outside of the new Barriers—destined perhaps 
some day to be themselves subjected to a 
similar proceeding. 

Meautime, on every day of the year—but 
on Sundays more especially—thousands upon 
thousands, attracted perhaps as much by the 
excursion as by other considerations, flock to 
these restaurants to transact the mighty affair 
of dinner. Let us plant ourselves—that is 
to say, myself and two or three congenial 
associates, at one of the largest and most 
respectable. The place is the Barriére 
Clichy, and the time, Sunday, at six o’clock. 
The principal dining room, on the first floor, 
is spacious and lofty, with all the windows 
open to the air. Nearly all the long narrow 
tables—which look very white and well 
appointed—are occupied by satisfied or ex- 

ectant guests. Yonder is a respectable shop- 

eeper at the head of his very respectable 
family. See with what well-bred politeness 
he places chairs for his wife and the elder 
girls; who hang up their bonnets, and adjust 
their already nicely adjusted hair in the 
mirror with perfect composure—not at all 
embarrassed by the presence of a couple of 
hundred persons whom they have never seen 


large number) ; those which require to be 
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before. At the next table is a grisette dining 
with a young gentleman of rustic appearance, 
with red ears, who does not seem quite at 
his ease. Never mind, she does, that’s very 
plain. They are waiting to order their 
dinner. The young lady stamps impatiently 
with her little foot upon the floor, and strikes 
a glass with a fork to attract the attention of 
a waiter—a practice that is considered under- 
bred by fastidious persons; and which, to 
be sure, one does not observe at the Trois 
Fréres. The gargon at length arrives, and 
the young lady pours into his ear a voluble 
order ;—a flood of Jullienne soup and a bottle 
of anything but ordinaire wine, corking it 
down with a long array of solid matters to 
correspond. The young gentleman with the 
red ears, meantime, grins nervously; and 
indeed does little else during a very long 
dinner, making up, however, for the sub- 
ordinate part he has hitherto played, by 
paying the bill. Round the room are scattered 
similar b mower arranged variously, Now a 
lady and gentleman—then a-gentleman alone 
—then a lady alone (who partakes of every- 
thing with great gravity and decorum) ; then 
two ladies together, who exchange confidences 
with mysterious gestures, show one another 
little letters, on are a little lavish in the 
article of curagoa; then two gentlemen 
together, who are talking about the two 
ladies, exchange a glance with one of them, 
and depart. 

Such is a specimen of the society usually to 
be met with at a dinner outside the Barriers, 
If you wish to exchange a little for the worse, 

ou will not find the process very difficult. 

n the restawrants of a lower class, there is a 
greater preponderance of cold veal and fried 
potatoes among the viands, and of blouses 
among the guests. The wine, too, is rougher, 
and what Englishmen call fruity. You will be 
amused, too, during dinner, by musical per- 
formers (who walk in promiseuously from the 
street), conjurors, and other ingenious persons 
—some of whom whistle duets with imaginary 
birds, which they are supposed to carry in 
their pockets, and imitate the noises of 
various animals with a fidelity which I have 
seldom known equalled. 

The sun is setting as I stroll forth with my 
friends along the exterior Boulevards, rather 
dull, as becomes inhabitants ‘of our beloved 
island, and anxious for “something to turn 
up” to amuse us. One proposes a visit to a 
suburban ball ; another, an ——— into a 
select wedding party, which is making a great 
noise in a large house adjacent, where dancing 
may be seen through the open windows. The 
last proposition is negatived on the ground 
that we are not friends of the family, and 
might possibly be ejected with ignominy. I 
had myself, by the way, assisted at one of these 
entertainments a few days previously. It 
kad been given by my laundress, on the oc- 
casion of the marriage of one of her “young 
ladies ” with a youth belonging to my hotel 
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On that occasion I had been bored, I must 
say; and, moreover, had found myself 
compelled to contribute, in the style of a 
milord, towards setting up the young pair 
in life—for which purpose a soup-plate was 
sent round among the guests. It was next 
roposed to inspect the manners of the 
lier orders. With great pleasure ;—but 
how, and where? Somebody had heard of a 
great establishment, which could not be far 
off, where “ the million” were in the habit of 
congregating to an unlimited extent— on 
Sundays especially. We would stop the first 
intelligent plebelan we came across, and 
inquire for such a place. Here is a man ina 
blouse, with a pipe in his mouth: a circle is 
formed round him, and six questions are ad- 
dressed to him at once. He is a plebeian, 
but not intelligent—so we let him pass. The 
next is our man: he looks contemptuously 
at us for our ignorance, and directs us to the 
Barriére de Rochechouart—/e Petit Ram- 
ponneau, kept by the Pére Nicolet, whom 
everybody (sarcastic emphasis on everybody) 
knows. 

The Barriére de Rochechouart is not far off ; 
and the Barrier once gained, the Petit Ram- 
ponneaw is not difficult to find. A long 


passage, bordered by trees, leads into a 
spacious court- yard, bounded by gardens, 
Round the court-yard, taking the air plea- 
santly, hang the carcases of sheep and oxen 
in great—in astonishing—in overwhelming 


numbers. Not a pleasant spectacle, truly, to 
a person of taste; but, viewed with an utili- 
tarian eye, magnificent indeed. Mr. Pelham 
would find it simply disgusting : Mr. M‘Culloch 
would probably describe it as a grand and 
gratifying sight. Making our way across the 
court-yard, rather inclined to agree with Mr. 
Pelham, we pass through the most conspicuous 
door fronting us, and find ourselves at once in 
the kitchen—an immense hall, crowded with 
company, well lighted up, and redolent of 


* the steam 
Of thirty thousand dinners.” 


On the right hand, on entering, there is a 
bar—a pewter counter crowded with wooden 
Wine measures—in the regular public-house 
style; but with something more of adorn- 
ment in the way of flowers and mirrors, On 
the left, the actual batterie de cuisine is railed 
off, like the sacred portion of a banking- 
house. On the sacred side of the railing 
the prominent object is a copper of por- 
tentous dimensions ;—seething and hissing 
and sending forth a fragrant steam, which, 
night and day, I believe, is never known 
to stop. Cooks, light and active, white- 
capped and jacketed, are flitting about, and 
receiving directions from the proprietor—the 
great and solemn Nicolet himself. To say 
that the Pére was stout, would be, simply, to 
convey the idea of a man who has more than 
the ordinary amount of flesh upon his bones. 
To say that he was solemn and grand, would 
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not be distinguishing him from the general 
notion of solemnity and grandeur, as associated 
with any heavy and stupid persons. Let it 
be understood then that he united all these 
qualities in their very best sense, and had, 
besides, a bonhommie and good-humour 
that is not always found reconciled with 
them. As he stood there distributing his 
orders, and himself assisting continually in 
their execution, he looked like a monarch ; 
and, probably, felt himself to be every inch 
a king. 

Meantime, a crowd through which we had 
elbowed our way, are choking up the space 
between the counter and the sacred railing, 
all intent upon winning their way to a little 
aperture, through which dishes of smoking and 
savoury ragout, or whatever the compound 
may be called, are being distributed to each 
comer in succession, as he thrusts in his arm. 
This great object gained, he passes on and 
finds a table where it pleases him. This, it 
should be observed, is no difficult matter. In 
this principal room itself long tables and 
benches are arranged on all sides; in the 
garden, in every direction, similar accommo- 
dation ; up stairs, in several large rooms, 
extensive preparations are spread. Every- 
where—up stairs, down stairs, throughout 
the garden—groups are engaged in the one 
great occupation. Conversation,—here in 
whispers, there buzzing; now boisterous, 
anon, roaring and unrestrained—on every 
side. Heartiness and hilarity predominant, 
and everybody at his ease. s we stroll 
through the place, our foreign—and, shall I 
add, distinguished—appearance, so unusual 
at the Petit Ramponneau, attracts attention. 
I hear somebody stigmatize us as _ spies, 
but somebody else re-assures the suspector 
by a description a little nearer the mark— 
that we are only English—a little eccentric. 
It should not be forgotten by philosophic 
persons who like to intrude into strange 
scenes, that a good-humoured word to the 
roughest and most quarrelsome-looking fellow 
has always a good effect ; and that nothing 
stops the democratic mouth so effectually as 
wine. 

Having “ inspected,” as the newspapers call 
it, the resources of the place, we planted our- 
selves down stairs to see what it could afford 
us by way of refreshment. Here the proprietor 
himself was at hand, all bows and blandish- 
merits and expressions of “ distinguished 
consideration,” and, through him, we duly 
made the acquaintance of some of the other 
people of the house, who were taking their 
own dinner—or supper, now that the labours 
of the day were at an end. One of these 
—a lively, bright-eyed young lady, who 
went about like a benevolent countess, a 
youthful Lady Bountiful, great in ministering 
charities—I understood to be the daughter of 
the proprietor. We had succeeded in accom- 
plishing a very satisfactory fraternisation in 
that quarter by the time our wine arrived. 
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The wine, I may observe, was some of the best 
Burgundy—at the price— I ever drank, and we 
gave it due honour accordingly, to the delight 
of the Pére, who prided himself especially 
upon his cellar. We invited him to partake, 
and he immediately sat down and grew com- 
municative. The conversation turned na- 
turally upon himself ; then upon his house. 
He had commenced on his present system, he 
told us, a poor man, without a penny to bless 
himself with. By the exercise of industry 
and economy, which—I have since learned— 
approached to something like heroism, he 
became what I saw him. As I saw him, 
he was simply a cook in a white cap and 
apron. But he was, in reality, something 
very different. His wealth, I have since 
learned, was immense—indeed, he had the re- 
putation of being a millionaire. Yet, with all 
his prosperity, he never changed his old habits, 
nor made the slightest attempt to set himself 
up higher in the social scale, which men of a 
tenth part of his means are accomplishing 
successfully every day. He might have 
married his daughters to bankers even ; but he 
gave them to men of his own rank, and was 
satisfied so that they were happy. As for the 
business, it had increased by degrees to its 
present extent ; and even now it augmented 
day by day. Nor did he gain his wealth by 
any undue contribution upon the poor: on 
the contrary, the Petit Ramponneau was the 
greatest blessing that they could enjoy. A 
dinner there, he assured me to my surprise, cost 
the visitor but five sows, exclusive of wine, 
which, however, could be enjoyed at a propor- 
tionately economical rate. If any testimonial 
was wanting to the excellence of the system, 
it could be found in the number of persons 
who availed themselves of it—sometimes 
from three to four and five thousand in the 
course of the day. Of these, the majority 
were of the very poorest class, as I could see 
for myself; but among them were many of 
an apparent respectability that made their 
presence there a matter of surprise. ‘The 
number of persons of the better classes who 
were reduced by “circumstances” to dine 
there, was by no means inconsiderable. He 
himself, the Pére, had often recognised faces 
that had been familiar to him in far different 
scenes, And he was convinced that the esta- 
blishment which, by good management, was 
so large a source of profit to himself, was an 
inestimable benefit to the poorer classes of 
Paris. 

I thought of the many thousands in London 
who starve more expensively than they could 
dine at the Petit Lamponneau, and entirely 
agreed with the worthy Pére. 

While we were talking, the guests had 
been gradually moving off; plates and dishes 
were being carried away in huge piles ; the 
tables and benches were being cleared and 
re-arranged ; the copper had ceased to hiss, 
and the furnace to roar. Everything denoted 
preparations for closing. 


Presently half-a-dozen men began to roll 
some huge tubs—nearly as high as themselves 
—into the court-yard. I asked the meaning 
of this arrangement.. “They are the wine- 
barrels that have supplied the consumption 
of to-day,” was the reply. 

I was fairly astonished, and by a matter 
of the merest detail. It gave me the best 
idea I could have formed of the large number 
of the frequenters of the Petit Ramponneau. 
But so it always is, Statistics tell us very 
astonishing things in calculations and total 
results ; but they suggest nothing definite to 
ordinary minds ; but the sight of these huge 
empty wine-barrels gave me a more distinct 
idea of the enormous consumption of wine in 
one day, than the most skilful grouping or 
enn of figures could possibly have 

one, 

Here we took our leave of our new ac- 
quaintances, and made the best of our way 
into Paris, As for the Petit Ramponneau, it 
flourishes still, I believe; but I regret to 
learn that the worthy proprietor is among 
the things that were. Poor fellow! he died, 
T am told, true to the last to his simple un- 
ostentatious system; in his white cap and 
apron by the side of the great copper and the 
roaring furnace. 


CHIPS. 


BERRINGTON’S KNAPSACK. 


In a corner of a newspaper we met, the 
other day, with a neat little story of a san- 
guine man. It bore the heading “ Privy 
Council,” and took the form of an application 
for the renewal of a patent. 

The hero of the tale is a gentleman named 
Berrington, who, some time ago—certainly 
more than fourteen years ago—invented an 
improved knapsack. The knapsacks then 
used in the army were notoriously cumbrous, 
artfully contrived to press the belt over the 
lungs in walking, and to impede the free 
movements of the soldier. Mr. Angelo, who 
instructs the army in sword exercise, stated 
that chiefly, or entirely, owing to the weight 
and bad adjustment of the belt and knapsack 
employed in the army fifteen years ago, 
nine out of ten of the infantry became {flat- 
chested. 

Mr. Berrington, impressed with this fact, 
exercised his wits in the invention of a knap- 
sack that should be light, that should be so 
hung as to remove the pressure from the sur- 
face of the chest, and that should in itself be 
more convenient than the old knapsack for the 
purposes to which a knapsack is applied. Mr. 
Berrington succeeded in his intention; at 
any rate, he said that he did, and no man 
contradicted him. His improved knapsack 
had the further claim on patronage that it 
was a float, and would act as a life-preserver 
in case of shipwreck. So that, in case of the 
wreck of a transport-ship—and the recent 
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fate of the Birkenhead reminds us that such 
terrible events do now and then occur— 
the lives of soldiers provided with the im- 
proved knapsack would not very readily be 
lost. 

Mr. Berrington having invented his knap- 
sack-——an aflair, the merits of which could be 
proved or disproved in ten minutes by any 
impartial man—took out a patent. It was 
so obvious to him that the substitution of his 
knapsack for that which was in use fifteen 
years ago, would increase the health, comfort, 
and efficiency of troops, that he was quite 
sure it would be adopted after due inquiry 
by the Government, and substituted gradually 
for the old machines. He took out a patent 
for—fourteen years! The sanguine man! 
Is there another man in England who believes 
that either military or naval authorities in 
this country are able, in so short a time as 
fourteen years, to grasp a new idea. The 
revolutionary notion! Knapsacks now are 
precisely what they were fifteen years ago, 
and soldiers become flat-chested in the old 
proportion. Mr. Berrington took out his 
patent in the year 1838, and his fourteen 
years of hope and effort having now expired, 
he applied the other day for a renewal of his 
patent for seven years more. The sanguine 
inventor believed that, if the authorities could 
not adopt his improvement of the soldier’s 
cemankk in fourteen years, they certainly 
would do something in twenty-one. 

The seven more years were granted, the 
bench going through the form of expressing 
some surprise at the neglect of the invention, 
which would almost throw discredit on the 
truth of its pretensions. Since, however, all 
evidence was in favour of the new knapsack, 
and the renewal of the patent was not op- 
posed on any ground of demerit, the 
patent was renewed for seven years. Seven 
years hence, however, we very much fear 
that soldiers’ knapsacks will be what they 
now are, and what they were fifteen or fifty 
years ago. The whole dress and equipment 
of our infantry requires reform. Ten minutes 
would suffice to demonstrate some ten 
blunders therein, easily removed. Neverthe- 
less, we should not like to risk the value of a 
patent on the chance of one amendment in- 
troduced, of their own accord, by the 
authorities during the next ten years. 





WRECK AND RUIN. 


In October 1848, I went over to the Island 
of Capri, somé twenty miles from Naples, to 


enjoy a rustic festival. Our party consisted 
of some Englishmen and some Italians; the 
latter, being in the service of the Government, 
had a fixed limit to their leave of absence. 
When the morning arrived that was appointed 
for the departure of our Italian friends, we 
‘accompanied them to the shore, where they 
‘made their arrangements for the passage back 
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to the mainland. There was a strong west- 
and-by-south wind roaring round the island 
and the sea looked dangerous, but in Naples, 
where there is no career for a young man 
out of Government employ, an official must 
not trifle with his post. The preparations, 
therefore, for the launching of the boat 
went on. 

It was one of those wide-bottomed boats, 
commonly used in the Port of Naples, upon 
which the stranger starts out for a moonlight 
row to Posilippo, or betakes himself with his 
portmanteau and his carpet-bag, or with his 
wife and her pill-box-full of a few things to 
the.steamer. Such boats are not made for 
riding on a stormy sea. The men preparing 
to put out that morning were our two friends 
the officials, and two boatmen. One of the 
passengers was hailed by the captain of a good 
strong bark upon the point of starting. 
“Come with us, Raffaelluccio, it will be mad- 
ness to sail out in that cockleshell through 
such a sea!” Raffaelluccio, a delicate youth, 
replied that he was nocoward. He had come 
in the boat and might go back in the boat, 
with the Madonna’s blessing. The other 
passenger was a stout black-bearded man, and 
the two boatmen were a youth and a weather- 
beaten sailor from the port of Naples. 

The little harbour at Capri is so sheltered 
from certain winds that there is often a de- 
ceptive smoothness in its waters. It-was only 
by looking out to sea that one detected, on 
that wild October morning, how the waters 
writhed under the torture of the wind. Far 
as the eye could reach, the sea was covered 
with those smaller storm waves, called in the 
phrase of the country pecore; these, as the 
day advanced, swelled into great billows, 
cavelloni, which came rolling on upon our 
little island, and dashed violently against the 
coast of Massa and Sorrento. 

The boat had been shoved off, and had 
returned for some article, left accidentally 
behind. A group of weatherwise old sailors 
thronged about the fool-hardy crew, in vain 
urging them to wait for fairer weather. They 
put out to sea again, and made straight for 
the cape under the summer palace of Tiberius, 
This is a well-known point which boatmen 
often seek when they desire to catch a direct 
wind for their passage to the mainland. The 
gale that had been blowing round the island 
appeared to pour out from this point its un- 
divided force, and beat the sea with a strength 
almost irresistible. We saw the mast of the 
little boat snapped the moment it had 
reached the cape, and the crew put back, not 
to await calmer weather, but to seek another 
temporary mast, and start again. No threat 
or persuasion could detain the Italians, who 
feared to exceed their term of leave. A rude 
mast was set up, and again the boat started, 
leaping across wave after wave. We saw no 
more of it. “Iwatched it for some distance,” 
said the captain of the barque, which had 
started at the same time. “ ‘Their mast bent 
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as though it would break with every puff of 
wind, and the little sail fluttered like a hand- 
kerchief upon the waves. In a moment it 
disappeared, and we knew that our fore- 
boding had proved true.” The rest of the tale 
Thad from the lips of the black-bearded official, 
the sole survivor ; and a wilder tale of human 
passion does not often fall within the bounds 
of sober truth. 

The old mariner at starting had been placed 
at the helm, as the most competent man of the 
party ; but there was an alarming difference 
between the eddies, currents, and billows at 
the cape, and the smooth waters of the Bay 
of Naples. A monstrous cavallone appeared 
in the distance; leaping, roaring, foaming, 
it was close upon their quarter; its crest 
overhung them; in an instant, said my 
informant, they were swallowed up. ‘The 
boat was overturned, but the crew—struggling 
desperately for life—rose with it once more to 
the surface, clinging to its bottom. In their 
last agony they glared upon each other, face 
to face among the beating waves, and the 
loud execrations of his companions were 
poured passionately on the ancient mariner, 
whose want of skill was cursed as the fatal 
cause of their despair. The hold of the poor 
old fellow, weak with age and faint with 
emotion, had not strength to bear him up 
amid the tossing of the waters, and as his 
grasp relaxed, the others watched his weak- 
ness with a fiendish satisfaction, “It is some 
consolation,” exclaimed one, “to see you die 
first, fool as you are.” He did not hear the 
latest maledictions, but went down in the 
deep sea, The next who died was Raffael- 
luccio, upon whose daily work the daily 
bread of a mother and three sisters de- 
pended; “I am stiff with cold and can hang 
on no longer,” he said to his companion. 
“Get on my shoulders,” was the answer of 
the stronger man. And so he did, and so he 
died, the living man with the dead weight 
upon him grappling still for life and drifting 
before the storm. The young boatman, the 
other survivor, trembling himself upon the 
brink of eternity, crept round to the dead 
body, and having robbed it of a watch and 
chain and other valuables, pushed it from the 
shoulders of his friend into the sea. So there 
remained these two men, clinging to the boat 
and gazing on each other anxiously, 

The thought had crossed the mind of the 
young man that if they lived until they should 
be thrown ashore, the surviving passenger 
would require that he should deliver up the 
watch and other valuables to the family of 
Raffaelluccio. He may not have taken them 
with a design of theft. He probably saw that 
the dead body cumbered his companion, and 
committed it from a good human motive to 
the sea, having removed the jewellery. But 
to retain possession of the property, his 
conscience did not bid him shrink from 
murder of which no eye of man would ever 
see the stain. An unexpected blow would 


silence his companion, and leave him on the 
boat to drift to land, a sole survivor, quietly 
made richer by the wreck. “ I read it in his 
eyes,” said my informant. “ The devil was in 
them, and I watched him well, but a heavy 
sea raised his side of the boat—that was his 
opportunity ; and immediately he struck a 
heavy blow upon my head. If he was the 
younger I was the stronger, and he summoned 
me to struggle for my life, or for that chance 
of life which either of us had upon the gulf of 
waters. There was a horrible wrestling. 
am the only survivor. 

“ All that day, and through a stormy, pitch- 
dark night, I lay tossed about, almost sense- 
less, in the Bay of Naples. But, before dawn 
on the second day my boat was cast ashore at 
Torre dell’ Annunziata, and there locked be- 
tween two rocks. I had just strength to 
crawl to the Coast Guard-house, in which I 
perceived that lights were twinkling. I was 
spurned. My papers were demanded. 

“ Faint as [ was, in time I found it possible 
to make the good officials understand my 
case, and excuse the production of credentials 
from the fishes, They took me in and treated 
me with Christian kindness. My looks had 
frightened them ; my face was bloated, and my 
eyes protruded like those of a lobster.” 

The mother of Raffaelluccio was living in 
Capri, and I was there when the news came 
back of her son’s fate. In the darkness of an 
October night, the ruined family —the be- 
reaved mother and her daughters—mounted 
to their house-top, and turning towards the 
sea, shrieked wildly for the son and brother 
whom it held from them. 

The voice of woe that then thrilled in my 
ears will never be forgotten. I never knew 
till then what agony could be, not expressed 
only, but communicated by the wail of 
women. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XX. 


Tuat proud and wicked French nobility 
who dragged their country to destruction, 
and who were every day and every year re- 
garded with deeper hatred and detestation in 
the hearts of the French people, learnt no- 
thing, even from the defeat of Agincourt. So 
far from uniting against the common enemy, 
they became, among themselves, more violent, 
more bloody, and more false—if that were 
possible—than they had been before. The 
Count of Armagnae persuaded the French 
king to plunder of her treasures Queen Isa- 
bella of Bavaria, and to make her a prisoner. 
She, who had hitherto been the bitter enemy 
of the Duke of Burgundy, proposed to join 
him, in revenge. He attacked her guards and 
carried her off to Troyes, where she proclaimed 
herself Regent of France, and made him her 
lieutenant. The Armagnac party were at 
that time possessed of Paris; but, one of the 
gates of the city being secretly opened on a 
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certain night to a party of the duke’s men, | that her husband should consent to it, what- | 
they got into Paris, threw into the prisons all | ever it was. Henry made peace, on condition | 
the Armagnacs upon whom they could lay their | of receiving the Princess Catherine in mar- 
hands, and, a few nights afterwards, with the} riage, and being made Regent of France 
aid of a furious mob of sixty thousand people,| during the rest of the King’s life-time, and 
broke the prisons open, and killed them all.| succeeding to the French crown at his death, 
The former Dauphin was now dead, and the| He was soon married to the beautiful Princess, 
king’s third son bore the title. Him, in the/and took her proudly home to England, 
height of this murderous scene, a French! where she was crowned with great honor and 
knight hurried out of bed, wrapt in a sheet, | glory. 
and bore away to Poitiers. So, when the| This peace was called the Perpetual Peace ; 
revengeful Isabella and the Duke of Bur-jwe shall soon see how long it lasted. It 
gundy entered Paris in triumph after the! gave great satisfaction to the French people, 
slaughter of their enemies, the Dauphin was| although they were so poor and miserable, 
proclaimed at Poitiers as the real Regent. that, at the time of the celebration of the 
King Henry had not been idle since his| Royal marriage, numbers of them were dying 
victory of Agincourt, but had repulsed a brave | with starvation, on the dunghills in the 
attempt of the French to recover Harfleur ;|streets of Paris. There was some resist- 
had gradually conquered a great part of|ance, on the part of the Dauphin in some 
Normandy ; and, at this crisis of affairs, took |few parts of France, but King Henry beat 
the important town of Rouen, after a siege of} it all down. 
halfa year. This great loss so alarmed the} And now, with his great possessions in 
French, that the Duke of Burgundy proposed | France secured, and his beautiful wife to 
that a meeting to treat of peace should be/|cheer him, and a son born to give him greater 
held between the French and the English | happiness, all appeared bright before him, 
kings in a plain by the river Seine. On the| But, in the fulness of his triumph and the 
appointed day, King Henry appeared there, | height of his power, Death came upon him, 
with his two brothers, Clarence and Glou-|and his day was done. When he fell ill at 
cester, and a thousand men. The unfortunate | Vincennes, and found that he could not re- 
French King, being more mad than usual that | cover, he was very calm and quiet, and spoke 
day, could not come ; but, the Queen came, |serenely to those who wept around his bed. 
and with her the Princess Catherine: who | His wife and child, he said, he left to the loving 
was a very lovely creature, and who made a/| care of his brother the Duke of Bedford, an 
real impression on King Henry, now that he | his other faithful nobles. He gave them his 
saw her for the first time. This was the most | advice that England should establish a friend- 
important circumstance that arose out of the|ship with the new Duke of Burgundy, and 
meeting. As if it were impossible for a/| offer him the regency of France ; that it should 
French nobleman of that time to be true to} not set free the royal princes who had been 
his word of honor in anything, Henry dis-|taken at Agincourt; and that, whatever 
covered that the Duke of Burgundy was, at|quarrel might arise with France, England 
that very moment, in secret treaty with the|should never make peace without —- 
Dauphin ; and he therefore abandoned the} Normandy. Then, he laid down his head, an 
negociation. The Duke of Burgundy and the | asked the attendant priests to chant the peni- 
Dauphin, each of whom with the best reason | tential psalms. Amid which solemn sounds, 
distrusted the other as a noble ruffian sur-|on the thirty-first of August, one thousand 
rounded by a party of noble ruftians, were|four hundred and twenty-two, in only the 
rather at a loss how to proceed after this ;| thirty-fourth year of his age and the tenth of 
but, at length they agreed to meet, on a|his reign, King Henry the Fifth passed away. 
bridge over the river Yonne, where it was| Slowly and mournfully they carried his 
arranged that there should be two strong |embalmed body in a procession of great state 
gates put up, with an empty space between!to Paris, and thence to Rouen where his 
them ; and that the Duke of Burgundy should | Queen was: from whom the sad intelligence of 
come into that space by one gate, with ten|his death was concealed until he had been 
men only; and that the Dauphin should|dead some days. Thence, lying on a bed of 
come into that space by the other gate, also| crimson and gold, with a golden crown upon 
with ten men, and no more. So far the|the head, and a golden ball and sceptre lying 
Dauphin kept his word, but no farther. When|in the nerveless hands, they carried it to 
the Duke of Burgundy was on his knee before | Calais, with such a great retinue as seemed to 
him in the act of speaking, one of the Dau-|dye the roads black for miles. The King of 
phin’s noble ruffians cut the said duke down! Scotland acted as chief mourner, all the Royal 
with a small axe, and others speedily finished | Household followed, the knights wore black 
him. It was in vain for the Dauphin to/ armour and biack plumes of feathers, crowds 
pretend that this base murder was not done|of men bore torches, making the night as 
with his consent ; it was too bad, even for|light as day; and the widowed Princess 
France, and caused a general horror. The | followed last of all. At Calais there was a 
duke’s heir hastened to make a treaty with | fleet of ships to bring the funeral host to 
King Henry, and the French Queen engaged! Dover, and so, by way of London Bridge, 
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where the service for the dead was chanted 
as it passed along, they brought the body to 
Westminster Abbey, and there buried it with 
great respect and reverence. 


Tt had been the wish of the late King, that 
while his infant son Kine Henry THE SrxtH, 
at this time only nine months old, was under 
age, the Duke of Gloucester should be 
appointed Regent. The English Parliament, 
however, preferred to appoint a Council of 
Regency, with the Duke of Bedford at its 
head : to be represented, in his absence only, 
by the Duke of Gloucester. The Parliament 
would seem to have been wise in this, for 
Gloucester soon showed himself to be ambi- 
tious and troublesome, and, in the gratification 
of his own personal schemes, gave dangerous 
offence to the Duke of Burgundy, which was 
with difficulty adjusted. 

As that duke declined the Regency of 
France, it was bestowed by the poor French 
King upon the Duke of Bedford. But, the 
French King dying within two months, the 
Dauphin instantly asserted his claim to the 
French throne, and was actually crowned 
under the title of CHarLes THE Seventu. The 
Duke of Bedford, to be a match for him, 
entered into a friendly league with the Dukes 
of Burgundy and Brittany, and gave them his 
two sisters in marriage. War with France 
was immediately renewed, and the Perpetual 
Peace came to an untimely end. 

In the first campaign, the English, aided by 
this alliance, were speedily successful. As 
Scotland, however, had sent the French five 
thousand men, and might send more, or 
attack the North of England while England 
was busy with France, it was considered 
that it would be a good thing to offer the 
Scottish King, James, who had been so 


long imprisoned, his liberty, on his paying | 


forty thousand pounds for his board and 
lodging during nineteen years, and engaging 
to forbid .his subjects from serving under the 
flag of France. It is pleasant to know, not 
only that the amiable captive at last regained 
his freedom upon these terms, but, that he 
married a noble English lady with whom he 
had been long in love, and became an excellent 
King. Iam afraid we have met with some 
Kings in this history, and shall meet with 
some more, who would have been very much 
the better, and would have left the world 
much happier, if they had been imprisoned 
nineteen years too. 

In the second campaign, the English gained 
a considerable victory at Verneuil, in a battle 
which was chiefly remarkable, otherwise, for 
their resorting to the odd expedient of tying 
their baggage-horses together by the heads 
and tails, and jumbling them up with the 
baggage, so as to convert them into a sort of 
live fortification—which was found useful to 
the troops, but which I should think was not 
agreeable to the horses, For three years 
afterwards very little was done, owing to both 
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sides being too poor for war, which is a very 
expensive entertainment ; but, a council was 
then held in Paris, in which it was decided to 
lay siege to the town of Orleans, which was a 
place of great importance to the Dauphin’s 
cause. An English army of ten thousand 
men was dispatched on this service, under the 
command of the Earl of Salisbury, a general 
of fame. He being unfortunately Killed early 
in the siege, the Earl of Suffolk took his 
place ; under whom (reinforced by Sir Joun 
FausTarF, who brought up four hundred 
waggons laden with salt herrings and other 
provisions for the troops, and, beating off the 
French who tried to intercept him, came 
victorious out of a hot skirmish, which was 
afterwards called in jest the Battle of the 
Herrings), the town of Orleans was so com- 
pletely hemmed in, that the besieged proposed 
to yield it up to their countryman the Duke 
of Burgundy. The English general, however, 
replied that his English men had won it, so 
far, by their blood and valor, and that his 
English men must have it. There seemed to 
be no hope for the town, or for the Dauphin, 
who was so dismayed that he even thought 
of flying to Scotland or to Spain—when a 
peasant girl rose up and changed the whole 
state of affairs. 

The story of this peasant girl I have now 
to tell. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


In a remote village among some wild hills 
in the province of Lorraine, there lived a 
countryman whose name was JACQUES D’ARC. 
He had a daughter, Joan or Arc, who was at 
this time in her twentieth year. She had been 
a solitary girl from her childhood ; she had 
often tended sheep and cattle for whole days 
where no human figure was seen or human 
voice heard ; and she had often knelt, for hours 
together, in the gloomy empty little village 
chapel, looking up at the altar and at the 
dim lamp burning before it, until she fancied 
that she saw shadowy figures standing there, 
and even that she heard them speak to her. 
The people in that, part of France were very 
ignorant and very superstitious, and they had 
many ghostly tales to tell about what they 
dreamed, and what they saw among the lonely 
hills when the clouds and the mists were 
resting on them. So, they easily believed that 
Joan saw strange sights, and they whispered 
among themselves that angels and spirits 
talked to her. 

At last, Joan told her father that she had 
one day been surprised by a great unearthly 
light, and had afterwards heard a solemn 
voice, which said it was Saint Michael’s voice, 
telling her that she was to go and help the 
Dauphin. Soon after this (she said), Saint 
Catherine and Saint Margaret had appeared 
to her, with sparkling crowns upon their 
heads, and had encouraged her to be virtuous 
and resolute. These visions had returned 
sometimes ; but the Voices very often ; and 
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the voices always said, “Joan, thou art | 
appointed by Heaven to go and help the 
Dauphin!” She almost always heard them 
while the chapel belis were ringing. 

There is no doubt, now, that Joan believed 
she saw and heard these things. It is very 
well known that such delusions are a disease 
which is not by any means uncommon. It is 

robable enough that there were figures of 

Baint Michael, and Saint Catherine, and 
Saint Margaret, in the little chapel (where 
they would be very likely to have shining 
crowns upon their heads), and that they first 
gave Joan the idea of those three personages. 
She had long been a moping, fanciful girl, 
and, though she was a very good girl, I 
dare say she was a little vain, and wishful for 
notoriety. 

Her father, something wiser than his 
neighbours, said, “T tell thee, Joan, it is thy 
fancy. Thou hadst better have a kind hus- 
band to take care of thee, girl, and work to 
employ thy mind!” But Joan told him in 
reply, that she had taken a vow never to 
have a husband, and that she must go as 
Heaven directed her, to help the Dauphin. 
It happened, unfortunately for her father’s 
persuasions, and most unfortunately for the 
poor girl, too, that a party of the Dauphin’s 
enemies found their way into the village 
while Joan’s disorder was at this point, | 
and burnt the chapel, and drove out the 
inhabitants. The cruelties she saw com- 
mitted, touched Joan’s heart and made her| 
worse. She said that the voices and the| 
figures were now continually with her ; that | 
they told her she was the girl who, according 
to an old prophecy, was to deliver France ; 
that she must go and help the Dauphin, and | 
must remain with him until he should be| 
crowned at Rheims ; and that she must travel | 
a long way to a certain lord named Bavpri- 
couRT, who could and would, bring her into 
the Dauphin’s presence. As her father still | 
said, “I tell thee Joan, it is thy fancy,” she 
set off to find out this lord, accompanied by 
an uncle, a poor village wheelwright and 
cart-maker, who believed in the reality of her 
visions. They travelled a long way and went 
on and on, over a rough country, full of the 
Duke of Burgundy’s men, and of all kinds of 
robbers and marauders, until they came to 
where this lord was. 

When his servants told him that there was 
a poor peasant girl named Joan of Are, 
accompanied by nobody but an old village 
wheelwright and cart-maker, who wished to 
see him, because she was commanded to help 
the Dauphin and save France, Baudricourt 
burst out a laughing and bade them send 
the girl away. But, he soon heard so much 
about her lingering in the town, and praying | 
in the churches, and seeing visions, an 
doing harm to no one, that he sent for her, and 
questioned her. As she said the same things 
after she had been well sprinkled with holy 
water as she had said before the sprinkling, 
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Baudricourt began to think there might be 
something in it. At all events, he thought it 
worth while to send her on to the town of 
Chinon, where the Dauphin was. So, he 
bought her a horse, ton a sword, and gave 
her two squires to conduct her. As the 
Voices had told Joan that she was to wear a 
man’s dress, now, she put one on, and girded 
her sword to her side, and bound spurs to 
her heels, and mounted her horse and rode 
away with her two squires. As to her 
uncle the wheelwright, he stood staring at his 
niece in wonder until she was out of sight— 
as well he might—and then went home again, 
The best place, too. 

Joan and her two squires rode on and on, 
until they came to Chinon, where she was, 
after some doubt, admitted into the Dauphin’s 
presence. Picking him out immediately 
from all his court, she told him that she came 
commanded by Heaven to subdue his enemies 
and conduct him to his coronation at Rheims. 
She also told him(or he pretended so after- 
wards to make the greater impression upon 
his soldiers) a number of his secrets known 
only to himself, and, furthermore, she said 
there was an old, old sword in the cathedral of 
Saint Catherine at Fierbois, marked with five 
old crosses on the blade, which Saint Catherine 
had ordered her to wear. Now, nobody 
knew anything about this old, old sword, but 
when the cathedral came to be examined— 
which was immediately done—there, sure 
enough, the sword was found! The Dauphin 
then required a number of grave priests and 
bishops to give him their opinion whether 
the girl derived her power from good spirits 
or from evil spirits, which they held pro- 
digiously long debates about, in the course of 
which several learned men fell fast asleep 
and snored loudly. At last, when one gruff 
old gentleman had said to Joan, “What | 
language do your Voices speak ?” and when 
Joan had replied to the gruff old gentleman 
“A pleasanter language than yours,” they 
agreed that it was all correct, and that Joan 
of Arc was inspired from Heaven. This 
wonderful circumstance put new heart into 
the Dauphin’s soldiers sien they heard of it, 
and dispirited the English army, who took 
Joan for a witch. 

So Joan mounted horse again, and again 
rode on and on, until she came to Orleans. 
But, she rode now, as never peasant girl had 
ridden yet. She rode upon a white war-horse, 
in a suit of glittering armour ; with the old, old 
sword from the cathedral, newly burnished, in 
her belt ; with a white flag carried before her, 
upon which were a picture of God, and the 
words Jesus Maria. In this splendid state, 
at the head of a great body of troops escort- 
ing provisions of all kinds for the starving 
inhabitants of Orleans, she appeared before 
that beleaguered city. When the people on 
the walls beheld her, they cried out “The 
Maid is come! The Maid of the Prophecy is 
come to deliver us!” And this, and the 
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their men, made the French so bold, and 
made the English so fearful, that the English 
line of forts was soon broken, the troops and 
provisions were got into the town, and 
Orleans was saved. 

Joan, henceforth called THz Marp or 
ORLEANS, remained within the walls for a few 
days, and caused letters to be thrown over, 
ordering Lord Suffolk and his Englishmen to 
depart from before the town according to the 
will of Heaven. As the English general very 
positively declined to believe that Joan knew 
anything about the will of Heaven (which 
did not mend the matter with his soldiers, 
for they stupidly said if she were not 
inspired, she was a witch, and it was of no 
use 10 fight against a witch), she mounted her 
white war-horse again, and ordered her white 
banner to advance. The besiegers held the 
bridge, and some strong towers upon the 
bridge ; and here the Maid of Orleans 
attacked them. The fight was fourteen hours 
long. She planted a scaling ladder with her 
own hands, and mounted a tower wall, but 
was struck by an English arrow in the neck, 
and fell into the trench. She was carried 
away and the arrow was taken out, during 
which operation she screamed and cried with 
the pain, as any other girl might have done ; 
but presently she said that the Voices were 
speaking to her and soothing her to rest. 
After a while, she got up, and was again fore- 
most in the fight. When the English, who 
had seen her fall and supposed her to be 
dead, saw this, they were troubled with the 
strangest fears,and some of them cried out that 
they beheld Saint Michael on a white horse 
(probably Joan herself) fighting for the 
French. They lost the bridge, and lost the 
towers, and next day set their chain of forts 
on fire, and left the place. 

But, as Lord Suffolk himself retired no 
farther than the town of Jargeau, which was 
only a few miles off, the Maid of Orleans be- 
sieged him there, and he was taken prisoner. 
As the white banner scaled the wall, she was 
struck upon the head with a stone, and was 
again tumbled down into the ditch ; but, she 
only cried all the more, as she lay there, “ On, 
on, my countrymen! And fear nothing, for 
the Lord hath delivered them into our hands!” 
After this new success of the Maid’s, several 
other fortresses and places which had previously 
held out against the Dauphin were delivered 
up without a battle; and at Patay she de- 
feated the remainder of the English army, 
and set up her victorious white banner on a 
field where twelve hundred Englishmen lay 
dead. 

She now urged the Dauphin (who al- 
ways kept out. of the way when there was 
any fighting) to proceed to Rheims, as the first 
part of her mission was accomplished ; and to 
complete the whole by being crowned there. 
The Dauphin was in no particular hurry to 
do this, as Rheims was a long way off, and 


sight of the Maid fighting at the head of | 


the English and the Duke of Burgundy were 
still strong in the country through which 
the road lay. However, they set forth, with 
ten thousand men, and again the Maid of 
Orleans rode on and on, upon her white war- 
horse, and in her shining armour. Whenever 
they came to a town which yielded readily, 
the soldiers believed in her ; but, whenever 
they came to a town which gave them any 
trouble, they began to murmur that she was 
an impostor. The latter was particularly the 
cease at. Troyes, which finally yielded, however, 
through the persuasion of one Richard, a friar 
of the place. Friar Richard was in the old 
doubt about the Maid of Orleans, until he had 
sprinkled her well with holy water, and had 
also well sprinkled the threshold of the gate 
by which she came into the city. Finding 
that it made no change in her, he said, as the 
other grave old gentlemen had said, that it 
was all correct, and became her great ally. 

So, at last, by dint of riding on and on, 
the Maid of Orleans, and the Dauphin, and 
the ten thousand sometimes believing and 
sometimes unbelieving men, came to Rheims. 
And in the great cathedral of Rheims, the 
Dauphin actually was crowned Charles the 
Seventh in agreat assembly of the people. Then, 
the Maid, who with her white banner stood 
beside the King in that hour of his triumph, 
kneeled down upon the pavement at his feet, 
and said, with tears, that what she had been 
inspired to do, was done, and the only recom- 
pense she asked for, was, that she should now 
have leave to go back to her distant home, 
and her sturdily incredulous father, and her 
first simple escort the village wheelwright and 
cart-maker. But the King said, “ No!” and 
made her and her family as noble as a King 
could, and settied upon her the income of a 
Count. Ah! happy had it been for the 
Maid of Orleans, if she had resumed her rustic 
dress that day, and had gone home to the 
little chapel and the wild hills, and had for- 
gotten all these things, and had been a good 
man’s wife, and heard no stranger voices than 
the voices of little children ! 

It was not to be, and she continued heiping 
the King (she did a world for him, in 
alliance with Friar Richard), and trying to 
improve the lives of the coarse soldiers, and 
leading a religious, an unselfish, and a modest 
life, herself, beyond any doubt. Still, many 
times she prayed the King to let her go 
home ; and once she even took off her bright 
armour and hung it up in a church, meaning 
never to wear it more. But, the King always 
won her back again—while she was of use to 
him—and so she went on and on and on, to 
her doom. 

When the Duke of Bedford, who was a 
very able man, began to be active for Engiand, 
and, by bringing the war back into France and 
by holding the Duke of Burgundy to his 
faith, to distress and disturb Charles very 
much, Charles sometimes asked the Maid of 
Orleans what the Voices said aboutit? But, 
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the Voices had become (very like ordinary 
voices in perplexed times,) contradictory and 
confused, so that now they said one thing, 
and now said another, and the Maid lost 
credit every day. Charles marched on Paris, 
which was opposed to him, and attacked the 
suburb of Saint Honoré. In this fight, being 

ain struck down into the ditch, she was 
abandoned by the whole army. She lay un- 
aided among a heap of dead, and crawled out 
how she could. Then, some of her believers 
went over to an opposition Maid, Catherine 
of La Rochelle, who said she was inspired to 
tell where there were treasures of buried 
money—though she never did—and then Joan 
accidentally broke the old, old sword, and 
others said that her power was broken with 
it. Finally, at the siege of Compiégne, held 
by the Duke of Burgundy, where she did 
valiant service, she was basely left alone in 
a retreat, though facing about and fighting 
to the last ; and an archer pulled her off her 
horse. 

O the uproar that was made, and the 
thanksgivings that were sung, about the 
capture of this one poor country-girl! O the 
way in which she was demanded to be tried 
for sorcery and heresy, and anything else 
you like, by the Inquisitor-General of France, 
and by this great man, and by that great 
man, until it is wearisome to think of! She 
was bought at last by the Bishop of Beauvais 
for ten thousand francs, and was shut up in 
her narrow prison: plain Joan of Arc again, 
and Maid ot Orleans no more. 

I should never have done if I were to tell 
you how they had Joan out to examine 
her, and cross-examine her, and re-examine 
her, and worry her into saying anything and 
everything ; and how all sorts of scholars and 
doctors bestowed their utmost tediousness 
upon her. Sixteen times she was brought out 
and shut up again, and worried, and en- 
trapped, and argued with, until she’ was 
heart-sick of the dreary business. On the 
last occasion of this kind she was brought 
into a burial-place at Rouen, dismally de- 
corated with a scaffold, and a stake and 
faggota, and the executioner, and a pulpit 
with a friar therein, and an awful sermon 
ready. It is very affecting to know that 
even at that pass the poor girl honored the 
mean vermin of a King, who had so used her 
for his purposes and so abandoned her ; and, 
that while she had been regardless of re- 
proaches heaped upon herself, she spoke out 
courageously for him. 

It was natural in one so young, to hold to 
life. To save her life, she signed a declara- 
tion prepared for her—signed it with a cross, 
for she couldn’t write—that all her visions 
and Voices had come from the Devil. Upon 
her recanting the past, and protesting that 
she would never wear a man’s dress in future, 
she was condemned to imprisonment for life, 
“on the bread of sorrow and the water of 
affliction.” 


But, on the bread of sorrow and the water 
of affliction, the visions and the Voices soon 
returned. It was quite natural that they 
should do so, for that kind of disease is much 
aggravated by fasting, loneliness, and anxiety 
of mind. It was not only got out of Joan that 
she considered herself inspired again, but, she 
was taken in a man’s dress, which had been 
left—to entrap her—in her prison, and which 
she put on, in her solitude ; perhaps, in remem- 
brance of her past glories ; perhaps, because 
the imaginary Voices told her. For this 
relapse into the sorcery and heresy and any- 
thing else you like, she was sentenced to be 
burnt to death. And, in the market-place or 
Rouen, in the hideous dress which the monks 
had invented for such spectacles, with priests 
and bishops sitting in a gallery looking on, 
though some had the Christian grace to go 
away, unable to endure the infamous scene ; 
this shrieking girl—last seen amidst the smoke 
and fire, holding a crucifix between her hands; 
last heard, calling upon Christ—was burnt to 
ashes. They threw her ashes in the river 
Seine ; but, they will rise against her mur- 
derers on the last day. 

From the moment of her capture, neither 
the French King nor one single man in all 
his court raised a finger to save her. It is 
no defence of them that they may have never 
really believed in her, or that they may have 
won her victories by their skill and bravery. 
The more they pretended to believe in her, 
the more they had caused her to believe in 
herself ; and she had ever been true to them, 
ever brave, ever nobly devoted. But, it is no 
wonder, that they, who were in all things false 
to themselves, false to one another, false to 
their country, false to Heaven, and false to 
Earth, should be monsters of ingratitude and 
treachery to a helpless peasant girl. 

In the picturesque old town of Rouen, where 
weeds and grass grow high on the cathedral 
towers, and venerable Norman streets are 
still warm in the blessed sunlight though the 
monkish fires that once gleamed horribly upon 
them have long grown cold, there is a statue 
of Joan of Arc, in the scene of her last 
agony, the square to which she has given 
its present name. I know some statues of 
modern times —even in the World’s metro- 
polis, I think — which commemorate less 
constancy, less earnestness, smaller claims 
upon the world’s attention, and much greater 
impostors. 
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